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CHAPTER IV. 
PROSPERITY. 


The iron trade continued for some time after this to 
be so flourishing, that Mr. Wallace found himself at 
length quite unequal to the pressure of business which 
rested wholly on him. He wrote so repeatedly and ur- 
gently to Mr. Bernard on this subject, that that gentle. 
man hastened the settlement of his affairs, that he might 
remove himself and his family into Mr. Wallace's neigh- 
bourhood. He owned that after his young partner had 
found the management of an iron-work with one furnace 
as much as he could manage, it was unreasonable to 
leave all the business to him when there wete four, and 
when the demand for iron was so brisk that the utmost 
diligence could not enable them to answer all the orders 
they received. Instead of three hundred, upwards of 
eleven hundred labourers were now employed about the 
works. More and more capital was daily employed in 
the concern: and it was abundantly supplied, as capital 
always is, where such speedy and profitable returns are 
made, as in the iron trade at the time we speak of. 
Many a man who found himself getting on but slowly 
in a manufacture of another kind, endeavoured to obtain 
a share in the iron-work. Many a farmer threw up his 
farm, and went into South Wales, to find a more profi- 
table settlement. Many a capitalist withdrew his money 
from concerns in London, or elsewhere, where he had 
received moderate interest for it, and invested it where 
the highest legal interest was willingly given. Even 
ladies who had small properties in the funds, transferred 
them to the hands of any iron-master they might happen 
to be acquainted with, and were much delighted with 
their increase of income. Some experienced people, who 
observed this vast flow of capital towards one point, pre- 
dicted unpleasant results. ‘The immediate consequences 
were agreeable enough, they allowed. Lron-works were 
established, wherever a promising situation could be 
found. Smokes arose from a hundred places among the 
hills where all before had been a mountain solitude. 
The cottages of well-paid labourers multiplied every day ; 
and prosperity seemed, at last, to have visited the work- 
ing classes in an equal proportion with their masters. 
But the quantity of iron prepared was so great, that it 
seemed scarcely possible that the demand could long re- 
main as brisk as at present. Any one who observed the 
trains of wagons on the rail-roads of the various works, 
or the traffic on the canals, or the shipments at Newport 
and Cardiff, would have wondered where a market could 
be found for such a quantity of metal: but as long as the 
masters found it impossible to keep any stock by them, 
or even to supply their orders, they were very sanguine 
about the continuance of their prosperity, and went on 
fearlessly enlarging their works in number and extent, 
regardless of the warnings offered them that a glut must 
be the consequence. 

Mr. Wallace and his partners were more prudent than 
most of their neighbours. ‘They were mindful enough of 
the probability of change to be careful how much they 
invested as fired capital, which could not be easily with- 
drawn or transferred in case of a change of times. 

Fized capital, that is money laid out in land, build- 
ings, machinery, and tools, is a necessary part of the 
property of every one who endeavours to increase his 
wealth. The farmer must have not only land to produce 
grain, but ploughs and harrows to prepare the soil, sickles 
to reap the corn, wagons to carry it away, barns to store 
it in, &c., if he means to make the utmost profit he can 
of his produce. He thus increases his wealth by fixing 
his capital, though his tools and buildings and horses do 
not directly afford him any profit like his circulating 
capital. That which is commonly called circulating capi- 
tal is the wealth laid out with an immediate view to fur- 
ther production ; such as the farmer’s seed corn, and the 
wages of his labourers. But as notliing is said in the 
word circulating about this further production, we had 
rather find a better word. Reproducible seems to us the 
right term. ‘Thus, the manufacturer’s raw silk and cot- 
ton, the farmer’s seed corn, or the sheep and oxen he in- 
tends to sellagain, the iron-master’s coal and iron-stone, 
and that which is paid by all in the shape of wages, are 
reproducible capital, because it comes back to its owner 
when it has fulfilled its purpose and procured a profit. 
It is clear that the business which requires the least fixed 
capital in proportion to the reproducible capital, must be 
the least in danger from a change of times. The wine 
merchant, whose fixed capital consists only of cellars, 
casks, hampers, and a cart and horses, has less of his 





wealth locked up in a useless form in bad times, than the 
silk or cotton manufacturer, who has his factories, his 
steam engine, and all the machinery connected with it. 
Both may have a large stock, the one of wine, the other 
of raw or wrought silk or cotton ; both may complain of 
having their reproducible capital made unproductive by 
a failure of demand; but he is the worst off who has the 
largest proportion of fixed capital locked up at the same 
time. On a smaller scale,the basket maker risks less in 
bad times than the baker. The one has merely his shed, 
and hi-; block and knife for his fixed, and osiers for his 
reproducible capital; while the other has his bake-house, 
ovens, bins, yeast pails, and many other articles as his 
fixed capital ; and flour and fuel for his reproducible capi- 
tal. If a demand for baskets and for bread should ever 
cease, the baker would have a much larger capital laid 
by useless than the basket maker. 


A very large fixed capital is necessary in an iron-work, 
and of a kind too which cannot be turned to any other 
account in bad times. Land may generally be made to 
produce something which is in demand; sheds and 
wagons and horses may be used for a variety of pur- 
poses ; but blast furnaces and forges serve no object but 
that for which they were erected. ‘There is, therefore, a 
degree of risk in thus investing capital, which ought to 
make reflecting men very watchful in their calculations, 
and very cautious in extending their works even in the 
best times. Mr. Wallace and his partners were thus 
cautious, while some of their neighbours, flushed with 
the present prosperous state of their trade, erected their 
works in magnificent style, and to such an extent that 
one would have thought they had a contract for supply- 
ing the world with iron for ever. The firm thought 
themselves justified in erecting new furnaces to the 
number we have mentioned; but a judicious economy 
was consulted in the mode of building; an economy 
which was smiled at by many who appeared as lavish of 
money and fond of splendour in respect of their furnaces, 
as of their dwelling houses. 

Mr. Wallace’s impatience that his acting partner 
should come and see and approve what was done, was 
at length gratified. A letter was received one day an- 
nouncing that Mr. Bernard, his two sons. his three 
daughters, and their governess, would arrive to a late 
dinner on the next Wednesday. It was a winter day, 
and darkness had come on long before there were any 
tokens of the approach of the party. The housekeeper 
(who had come some time before) listened to the blus- 
tering wind. and then looked at the clock, now trem- 
bling for the safety of her young masters and mis- 
tresses, and then vexed that her good dinner should be 
spoiled by the delay. Mrs. Wallace sent more than once 
to know whether the travellers had arrived. A crowd 
of little children, who had gathered together, unmindful 
of the cold, to cheer the carriage as soon as it appeared, 
were called home to bed by their mothers. The over- 
looker pronounced that there would be no arrival that 
evening, and every body at last loped there would 
not, as the roads among the hills were very wild and 
dreary, and morning was the best time to pass along 
them. The travellers were approaching, however, all 
this time. The last stage was a very irksome one to 
horses and driver, and not very pleasant to those inside. 
No care could keep out the cold wind, which obliged the 
driver to tie on his hat, and which terrified the child of 
three years old, who hid her face in her papa’s bosom 
every time the gust roared among the hills. Another 
little girl pressed close to her governess, and the lads 
themselves wished that it had not been so dark; for it 
was impossible to keep the lamps lighted. Their futher 
and Mrs. Sydney—the lady who educated their sisters— 
tried to amuse them by talking cheerfully ; but, when- 
ever they stopped for a moment, some little voice was 
sure to ask * How far have we to go now?” “Shall 





we get home to night?” “ How late will it be when 
we get home ?” 
« How dark, how very dark it is!’’ cried Francis. “ I | 


cannot make out whether there is a hill on cack side of | 
us, or whether it is the black sky.” | 

“It is the sky,” said his brother John. “IT see a| 
fiery flush on this side, which I stippose comes from | 
some iron-work near. How it brightens every mo- 
ment !” 

“ Ah ha! we shall have light enough presently,” said 
his father. “ We are nearer home than I thought. 
That light comes from behind the hill, and when we 


| Limestone 


reach the turn of the road, we shall sce a good fire, 
though we shall not teel one this half hour.” 

In a moment the carriage turned the corner, and the 
children started up, forgetting cold and hunger and fear, 
to gaze at the extraordinary scene before them. Strange 
sounds rose when the gust fell—a roaring like that of a 
mighty wind, which their futher told them was caused 
by the blast of the furnaces; and a hissing and rum- 
bling which came from the machinery of the forge and 
mill. ‘These buildings stood on a level beneath a sort of 
terrace, faced with stone, on which were placed the kilns 
where the iron-stone is caleined ready to be put inatthe 
top of the furnace. On this terrace also was the 
hearth, where the coal was burning in a long ridge 
open to the sky. ‘lhe flame blazed and flickered, and 
shot up in red and white spires, and disappeared and 
kindled again, as the wind rose and fell; and there were 
black figures of men, brandishing long rakes, sometimes 
half hidden by red smoke, and sometimes distinctly 
marked against a mass of flame. At some distance 
were rows of twinkling lights almost too faint to be 
seen after looking at the furnaces. ‘These were in the 
cottages of the work-people. Farther off, was a solitary 
light, so far raised as to give the idea that it came from 
a house ona hill. The children eagerly asked if this 
ight shone from their home. No: it must be Mr. Wal- 
lace’s house: but their own really was near now. <Ac- 
cordingly, when they had passed another reach of the 
road in utter darkness, and had heard a gate swing, and 
knew by the crashing sound that the carriage was on 
a gravel road, they saw an open hall-door, and knew the 
figure of the housekeeper as she stood ready to welcome 
them. 

The children grew sleepy as they grew warm, and 
forgot the irksomeness of their journey; and having 
made a supper from what was to have been 
dinner, they crept to their beds and were pres¢ ntly 
asleep. 

Mr. Wallace arrived before breakfast was over the 
next mornmg, to welcome his partner and accompany 
him down to the works. He brought a message from 
his wite that she hoped to call on Mrs. Sydney and the 
young ladies during the forenoon. Accordingly, soon 
after the gentlemen were the little carriage, 
drawn by a brace of sleek ponies, and containing this 
clegant young personage wrapped up in furs, appeared 
before the door. Mrs. Wallace’s extreme shyness in- 
fected the young people, who were just of an age to be 
reserved with strangers; and Mrs. Sydney, who was 
always at her ease, found it very difficult to maintain 
the conversation. Mrs. Wallace had seen no one high 
or low, in the neighbourhood, except Mr. Armstrong. 
She did not interested in the manufacture 
going on beiore her eyes. She admired those parts of 
the country which remained green and wild, and this 
appeared the only subject on which she had any thing 
tosay. Mrs. Sydney's chief interest was respecting the 
eleven bundred people, and the families to which they 
belonged, who were placed in such near neighbourhoed ; 
but she presently found that she must learn all that she 
wanted to know of them for herself, instead of being 
guided by the lady who had lived among thera for so 
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many months. 

While Mrs. Wallace was blushing and rising from her 
seat, preparatory to taking her leave, the gentlemen re- 
turned. ‘They had come to propose that, as it was a clear, 
calm day, the party should view the works and become 
acquainted at once with the place and people among 
whom they were to live. Mrs. Wallace drew back, evi- 
dently wishing to be excused; but her husband urged 
that It was a eood opportunity for doing what she could 
not be expected to do while she had no lady companion ; 
and Mrs. Sydney seemed to think the proceeding so very 
desirable as well as pleasant, thet it was soon agreed that 
rother and on foot ; the eur- 


the w!} hould go to 


iol wry 
being sent away witli orders to return for its mistress 
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in two hours. 
Mr. Wallace ex; 

it is called, is calcined im the kilns upon the terr 
have lle showed how tlus 
cleansed in the kiln from cley and other impurities, is 
put into the furnace at the tep with the coke and the 
re burned witli it, the coke to kee p the 
to unite with the mix- 
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the terrace. They saw the furnace-keeper below, as in- 
tent upon his work as if his lite depended on it, watching 
cinder as it was thrown off, and 


the appearance of the 
took no notice of 


regulating the blast accordingly. He 
any body being by, and never looked up or spoke or 
( hange d countenance, 

“ How intent that man is on his business!’ said Mrs. 
sydney to Mr. “J SUppose his otlice isa very 
inn yrtant one.” 

‘Very important indecd. The quality of the iron pro- 
duced by this furnaces depends mainly on his care. It 
inay be , and often is, ruimed without his being able to 
he Ip it or even knowing why; but it would certainly be 
spoiled without incessant care on his part.’ 

“Js it from pure tear of spoiling his work that he is 
so engrossed with it, or are his wages regulated by the 


Bernard. 


”» 


produce of the “sachet 

» We find so much depend on the care of the men who 
break the limestone and prepare the coke, and burn the 
mine, and fill and keep the furnace, that they are all paid 
by the ton of iron produced, in order to secure their mu- 
tual help and the proper regulation of the whole.” 

‘Well, I should be sorry if this man should suffer by 
the carelessness of any of the 1 ople overhead; for I ne ver 
saw any thing more perfect than his own atte ntion.’ 

‘ He is an extraordinary man,” said Mr. Wallace, who 
stood within hearing. “ L cannot discover the motive to 
such indefatigable industry and frugality He has 
worked his way up ina tew months 
our lowest order of labourers to his present situation. 
He was a beggar when we first set him to work in ex- 
cavating the tunnel; and he looks like a beggar still, 
though he accomplishes more work and lays by more 
money than any man among our people.” 

* [| wondered to see him so ill dressed,” 
Bernard. 

‘[ told him yesterday,” said Mr. Wallace, “ that I ex- 
pected to see him dec ntly clothed, knowing, as I did, 
that he earned a great deal of money, and laid it all by 
in the Monmouth Savings Bank, except what is barely 
sutlicient to procure him shelter and daily food.” 

“ Has he neither wife nor family to support ?” 

“ He seems not to have a relation or acquaintance in 
He speaks to nobody but the overlooker and 


as his. 


observed Mr. 


the world. 
myself.” 

* And what sort of intercourse have you with him 
can both spare 
I might 


re 


*“ | converse with him as often as we 


time, and always with pleasure ; for he is well, 


say highly, educated, and has the speech and manners of 


a gentleman.” 

* How strange! 
omes from, and what brought him 
“T know nothing of him but that he is a genius and 
miser—two characters which are rarely seen united. 
Paul keeps his own counsel so perfectly as to who iie is 
and whence he comes, that my curiosity is very strongly 
excited, and I would take some pains to get at the bot- 
tom of the mystery, if I did not feel that every man has 
his own secret. He is an industrious and 
and that is all I have any busi- 


And do not you know where he 


»»? 


a right to 
faithtul servant to me, 
ness with.” 

Mrs. Sydney ventured so far as to put a question to 
Paul; but he was going to tap the furnace, 1. e. to let 
out the fused iron,—a very iinpertant operation,—and 
was theretore too busy to answer her. 


*T will bring you together after working hours some 
day,” whispered Mr. Wallace to her. “ If we should 
mect him taking his ramble on a Sunday, or when, as 


and then happens, we put somebody in his place to 


him for a day, he will be more disposed for con- 
versation than now. He is sociable enough when he 
thinks worthy of being 


reliev 
falls in with any one whom hi 
talked to.” 

“Tam afraid we shall b quits looked down upon by 
such a high and mighty personage,” said Mrs. Sydney, 
laughing. But Mr. Wallace promised to draw him out. 

The party then proceeded to the refinery where the 
and to the torge and mill where it is 
formed into bars. They saw the refiners take it by turns 
to ran out their moulds of metal; and the weigher who 
examines their work and keeps an account of it; and the 
forge, quality of the 
metal by another refining process ; and the shingler who 
hammers the balls of metal into an oblong form for go- 
ing through the mms and the roller and his catcher who 
stand on each side of the rolling machine, and put the 
bar into a smalle ‘r roll every time it is handed from one 
to the other; and the straighteners who str aighten the 
bars while they are hot, and mark them with the stamp 
of the works where they are made : and the bar- weighers 
who examine the finished work; and the clerks or super- 


pig-iron is refined, 


puddler at the who improves the 


from being one of’ 


intendents who conduct the whole. The youths were as 
much struck as the ladies with the grandeur of the scale 
on which the manufacture was carried on, and with the 
ingenuity of the contrivances for aiding and saving la- 
bour. 

“What a sum of money must have been laid out 
!” cried Francis. 

‘And what a quantity of labour that money has 
veaiaa into operation !” observed Mrs. Sydney. 

“ Yes, but there is nothing so very remarkable in see- 
ing eleven hundred people at work, as in observing what 
comes of such an outlay of capital.” 

“It was not merely the labour of eleven hundred pairs 
of hands that I was speaking of,” replied Mrs. Sydney, 
“ but of the hoarded labour which does what no unas- 
sisted human hands could do ; the shears, and the rollers, 
and all the complicate od machinery which enables us to 
treat iron as if it were wood or clay. I suppose, Mr. 
Wallace, you are free from complaints about the use of 
machine ry as your works are of a kind which cannot 
be done by he ind?” 

“ At present we hear no complaints,” replied Mr. Wal- 
lace, “ because trade is good and wages are high, and the 
great object with us all is to prepare as much metal as 
machines and men can get ready. But if times should 
change, | am afraid we should suffer as cotton and silk 
manufacturers do. We should be told of this process, 
and that, and another, which might be effected with less 
machinery and more labour. Rolling and clipping must 
be done by wood and iron, because no bone and muscle 
are equal to such work ; but there is much labour in pre- 
paring limestone, ste acking and loading the mine, and 
other processes, in which we shall be assisted by machi- 
nery hereafter ; "and then Ie xpect an outcry against such 
capital, though it must produce good 


her re 


an employment of 
to all in the end.” 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Sydney. ‘These works 
would never have existed in their present flourishing 
state but for the improvements in the manufacture of 
iron; and if they are to be yet more flourishing a hun. 
dred years hence, it must be by further improvements.” 

“ Such improvements are much wanted, I assure you, 
for we have much to learn before the iron manufacture 
becomes nearly as perfect as many others in the king- 
dom. The silk and cotton manufactures are less difficult 
and hazardous, and are more improved than ours. So, 
Francis, you must have your wits about you, and be al- 
ways thinking what alterations for the better must be 
made when the times change : for we cannot expect our 
present prosperity to last for ever.’ 

“ I sce great heaps of cinders that appear to be wasted,” 

“ Look at that one which is more like a 
Can no use be 


said Francis. 
mountain than a pile of furnace refuse. 
made of it?” 

“That is a question which I have asked myself i 
hundred times,” replied Mr. Wallace: “ and T bear the 
thing in mind, to be considered when the demand for 
iron slackens, as I suppose it will some time or other. 
Now our attention is fully occupied in supplying our 
customers by the usual me ‘tthods, and there is no leisure 
for trying experiments, and little need of new methods 
of economy. They will come with a change of times.’ 

“ What is to be done with these people of yours when 
those days come ?” asked Mrs. Sydney. “ When I look 
at the ranges of cottages, and see how many children are 
playing before the doors, I wonder whether it will always 
be easy to maintain so increasing a population.” 

Mr. Wallace told her that it was his constant endeavour 
to impress upon his people that it is the duty of well- paid 
labourers to become capitalists if they can, as a sec urity 
against a reverse of fortune. The diffic ulty he always 
found was to persuade them that the earnings which are 
only enough to maintain them for a few days may, by 
being properly disposed of, be made sufficient for the 
maintenance of years. He wished his labourers to fur- 
nish themselves and their families in the first place with 
food, clothing, and habitation, and then to put out at in- 
terest, or invest in some other profitable way, their sur- 
plus wages, that they might have something with which 
to begin a new employment, in case of their present 
work being taken from them. Some had attended to his 
advice and some had not. Some had money in the Mon- 
mouth Savings Bank, which was a good way. Some 
laid out their earnings in stocking a little shop at the 
iron-work, which was kept by their wives and children. 
This was also a very good plan. Some laid by their 
notes and silver in a stocking or glove in their own cup- 
board, which was a sate method enough, but not so good 
as one which would have made the money profitable. 
Others spent the whole as it came in, which was the 
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worst plan of all. 


Some who had several children growing up, had them 
taught different trades, that there might be a resource 
for the family in case of one trade failing. There could 
be no better way of employing money than this, for it 
was sure of a return in the profitable industry ‘of the 
young people,—a return which would be afforded exactly 
when it was most needed. It also yielded an immediate 
return, not the less valuable because it could not be esti- 
mated in gold and silver,—the peace of mind which arose 
from the consideration that all the resources of the family 
could not be cut off at once, and that if some were thrown 
out of employment, there would be others in a condition 
to help them. 

All that Mrs. Sydney heard made her wish to begin 
an acquaintance with the families of the work-people. 
She proposed that the party should return by way of 
their dwellings. Mr. Wallace gave his arm to his wife, 
who had been in conversation with Mr. Bernard, and 
they all set forward. Mrs. Wallace envied Mrs. Sydney 
the ease and kindness of manner with which she con- 
versed with people of all classes. The difference between 
them was, that the one was ignorant of the habits and 
manners of all ranks except her own, and that the other 
had mixed with each in turn, and was therefore familiar 
with whatever concerned them. Both were generous 
and kind-hearted, though they showed their kindness in 
different ways. Mrs. Wallace would have given away 
all she had to a ne ighbour i in want ; but when her neigh- 
bours, as now, were not in want, she w was at a loss to ex- 
press her good will, while Mrs. ‘Sydney, by merely con- 
versing with them, made herself liked by them without 
trying to do so, or ever thinking of any thing beyond 
satisfying her own kind interest. 

Mr. Wallace had thought that Paul worked too hard; 
and as he was anxious to make enquiries of Paul’s host 
abont his health, he conducted the party to the cottage 
of John Jones, with whom Paul lodged. Jones was out, 
but his wife was within, preparing dinner for herself and 
two of her younger children who were playing beside 
her. She thought, like Mr. Wallace, that Paul had 
grown thin lately, and was not so strong as formerly; 
and she did not wonder, considering how little food and 
sleep he took. She never saw any body so sparing of 
both, or so eager after money. She had no reason to 
complain, she said; for he paid for his lodging exactly 
and regularly every Saturday night; but it did make her 
sorry to see him work so hard and allow himself so few 
comforts. He was up at four, summer and winter, do- 
ing his tailoring and cobbling work, and would sit from 
six till eleven in the evening, cutting corks, when he had 
nothing more profitable to do. 

Mr. Wallace looked astonished, for he had no notion 
that Paul had been a Jack-of-all-trades. 

Mrs. Jones explained that he seemed able to learn 
any employment he chose, when the inducement of mo- 
ney was set before him. With the first wages he had 
earned at the works, he purchased a tailor’s and cobbler’s 
implements, and patched and cobbled for half the neigh- 
bourhood, at his leisure hours. He still complained that 
he had not enough to do, and went to the next town to 
look for some employment which he might bring home. 
’| He brought a package of cork on his back,and a corkeut- 
ter’s knife in his pocket, and for many and many a gross 
had he received payment from the druggists and others 
of the next town, and even of Newport. The same bench 
and the same dirty clothes served him for his cobbling 
and his cork cutting ; and another advantage of the lat- 
ter employment was, that a very little light would serve 
his purpose. He usually burned a farthing candle, at 
hours when he could not have the advantage of the 
Joneses’ lamp. 

Mrs. Jones showed her guests how neatly Paul had 
partitioned off half his little room to serve as a work- 
shop: the inner half, where he slept and kept his few 
clothes, was as neat and orderly as possible ; for Paul 
always said that there was good economy in cleanliness 
and order. The workshop also was kept as tidy as the 
nature of things allowed. 

Mr. Wallace was surprised to see a yery pretty picture 
placed against the wall of the inner room, and covered 
with a piece of muslin to keep it from the dust. It had 
no frame, but appeared a good painting. It seemed to 
be the likeness of a boy, handsome and well-dressed, with 
a hoop in his hand and a greyhound beside him. The 
back ground was a park, with deer grazing, and a man- 
sion seen among the trees. 

Mrs. Jones said this picture had a every elegant frame 
when Paul first put it up in his room, but that he had, 
after looking at it very often and for a long time together, 
taken off the frame and carried it with him when he went 
to the fair to sell his cattle. 
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His cattle! What cattle? 

He seemed to be a very good judge of cattle, and had 
managed to buy a cow and two or three sheep which he 
had sold to advantage at the last fair. It had been cu- 
rious to observe his caution in his calculations. He sat 
on his bench with a piece of chalk beside him, reckoning 
and reckoning his sums in the intervals of his work, till 
it seemed as if all his thoughts were engaged on num- 
bers. The same process had begun again now; so the 
Joneses concluded he was going to buy and sell more 
cattle. x 

Mrs. Sydney enquired whether he was a pleasant in- 
mate and a kind neighbour. So far as he was sober and 
regular, Mrs. Jones replied, he was a valuable lodger ; 
but he did not often speak or smile at the children; 
which would, she said, have been the best way of gain- 
ing her. He took no notice of the neighbours, whether 
they laughed at him for a miser, or whether he might 
have laughed in his turn attheir petitions for a loan of 
money. Altogether, those who cared for Paul had as 
much sorrow as comfort on his account; for if it was a 
pleasant thing to see one who was once a beggar ac- 
quiring property every day, it was a sad thought that he 
could not enjoy his earnings reasonably, but pinched 
himself with want and care as much as if he had still 
been a beggar. 

“ However,” added Jones’s wife, “I have no right to 
find fault with his way of disposing of his wages, any 
more than my neighbours have with mine. If I com- 
plain of their laughing at me and my husband, Paul 
may complain of my finding fault with him. Only he 
does not mind these things as I do.” 

In explanation of this, Mr. Wallace told his compa- 
nions that the Joneses were ridiculed by some of their 
neighbours for not getting employment for all their 
children at the iron-work, which would make the family 
quite rich at present. Instead of doing this, at the risk 
of being all out of work at once, by and by, the parents 
had chosen to apprentice one of their boys to a shoe- 
maker at Newport, and another to a smith, while only 
one was employed on the works. The neighbours 
boasted that no expenses of apprenticeship were likely 
to fall on them, while at the same time they were earn- 
ing more than Jones’s family would ever be making at 
one time; and were continually urging that the young 
shoemaker should be brought home to be made a catcher, 
and the little smith to be a straightener. 

“Keep to your own plan, I advise you,” said Mr. 
Bernard. “If you do not repent it now, you never will; 
for there can scarcely be better days for our works, and 
there will probably be worse.” 

Mrs. Wallace had all this time been playing with the 
children, for she was not afraid of them. She had let 
the little one hide its face in her muff, and had listened 
while the older one told her how mammy let her help to 
make the bed, and how she was learning to hem her 
own pinafore, and how she could thread a needle for 
Mr. Paul when he was mending a coat. Mrs. Wallace 
had been laughing with the children, but looked so 
grave the instant their mother turned round, that Jones’s 
wife thought she was offended with the little ones, and 
chid them for their freedom, so that they went and hid 
themselves. This was all a mistake; but it was no fault 
of Mrs. Jones’s, for she could not possibly suppose the 
lady liked to be treated with freedom while she looked 
so grave upon it and said nothing. 

—<>— 
CHAPTER V. 


HOW TO USE PROSPERITY. 


When the spring advanced, it was observed by many 
people that Armstrong had not been at church for seve- 
ral Sundays. He had been scen alive and well, during 
the week-days, by many people; so there were no appre- 
hensions about him: but Mr. Wallace was so curious to 
know the reason of his absence, that he enquired very 
particularly of Mr. Hollins, whom he often met. 

“He has become a great theologian,” replied Mr. 
Hollins. “He tells me that he now studies his Bible 
and religious books for six hours out of the twenty-four. 
I cannot think how he manages it, for his garden looks 
as well as usual, and we play the flute as formerly, only 
he sends me away somewhat earlier in the evenings. I 
tell him I shall appear at his window some night when 
the clock strikes twelve, to see if he is at his books 
then.” 

“Take care how you do that, Mr. Hollins. He will 
shoot you for a thief. But has his study of the Bible 
made him leave off going to church? Such a pursuit 
generally leads the other way.” 

“He says he was always tond of worshipping in the 


open air, as Adam and Eve did; and he finds so much 
in the Bible about the multitudes being collected in the 
wilderness to hear the word, that having an opportunity 
just now of doing the same, he is disposed to try this 
new, or, as he says, very ancient method. Now, there is 
a company of Ranters near, who preach among the hills 
about two miles off; and he attends their ministry every 
Sunday morning.” 

“One would think,” replied Mr. Wallace, “that he 
had read nothing of synagogues in the Bible, or of the 
Christians assembling under a roof for worship. How- 
ever, it matters little where a pious heart pays its devo- 
tions; and Armstrong’s worship, pure and sincere, I 
doubt not, will be acceptable, whether it rises from the 
hill-side or the house of prayer. Do you know how he 
likes his new practice ?” 

“ He complains terribly of the psalm-tunes being new- 
fangled and difficult to sing; but he enjoys having so 
much space to sing in, and likes all the rest of the ser- 
vice very well, except now and then, when he would 
fain dispute a knotty point with the preachers.” 

“ And how do the preachers like him ?” 

“They are no respecters of persons, you know; but 
they are naturally pleased at having made such a con- 
vert, and never forget the observance due to his age. I 
perceive he is always seated in a sheltered place on a 
windy day, and that pains are taken to furnish him with 
the hymns, and to make the service perfectly audible to 
him. All this is natural, and right enough, and he has 
no objection to it.” 

“ You speak as if you went sometimes.” 

“J do; and it would be worth while your going once 
or twice to witness the Sunday customs of your people ; 
for a great number attend these Ranters.” 

It was curious enough that Mr. Wallace’s curricle 
came in sight of the mountain path which led off from 
the road to the Ranters’ place of meeting, just when 
Armstrong and Mr. Hollins were turning into it. They 
stopped at the sound of the carriage. 

“T wish,” said Mr. Hollins, “that you would allow 
me to drive Mrs. Wallace, while you go with our good 
friend to the church he likes best.” 

“ Make haste, either way,” said Armstrong, “ for we 
are full late, I am afraid.” 

In a moment the gentlemen had changed places, and 
Mr. Wallace was striding along the rough path, trying 
to keep up with his vigorous old friend. 

They were full late. The silence, preparatory to open- 
ing the service, was so profound, that Mr. Wallace was 
taken by surprise, when a sudden turn brought them 
into the presence of a thousand people, seated in ranks 
upon the grass, in a recess between two hills. A few 
idle boys were playing hide-and-seek among the furze 
bushes on the ridge of the hill, and some spectators 
walked slowly round the outskirts of the congregation ; 


prayer. It seemed as if the service had been delayed 
for Armstrong; for as soon as he and his companion 
had taken the seat which had evidently been reserved, 
a movement took place in the wagon which served for 
a pulpit, and a man stood up to address the assembled 
hearers. 

This man explained, that owing to the illness of the 
preacher who usually conducted the service, that duty 
devolved upon himself, who had hitherto taken only a 
very humble part in the officesgf the day. He trusted 
that the word of grace would be acceptable, from what- 
ever lips it came; and had, therefore, taken upon him 
the preacher’s office, rather than dismiss them without 
their accustomed worship. 

“This person,” whispered Armstrong, “is more fit to 
preach than many a trained clergyman, if I may judge 
by what I have heard. He generally acts only as clerk ; 
but I once heard an address from him, which makes me 
very glad of an opportunity of hearing him again.” 

Mr. Wallace was in too much astonishment to reply, 
for this man was Paul. 

This remarkable fact being once establishsd, nothing 
very surprising followed ; for Mr. Wallace knew enough 
of Paul to suppose that his service would be, as it prov- 
ed, very good. He only could not help guessing what 
the subject of his sermon would be, and hoping that his 
text would be, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth.” It was, however, one from which Paul 
could preach with more propriety, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” 

It was now Armstrong’s turn to do something which 
appeared strange. He started when the text was given 
out, and listened with extraordinary eagerness for some 
time. At length, when the preacher began to describe 





the»pangs of conscience which disturb the thief, even 
& 


but all besides was as still as in a church at the time of 


while no human eye has seen, and no human heart sus- 
pected, his guilt, Armstrong rose, mounted the wagon, 
took his stand beside the preacher, and looked again and 
again round the assembled hearers, shading his eyes 
with his hand, and gazing as if he would read every 
countenance. Paul himself paused for an instant, and 
looked surprised; but probably supposed, like Mr. Wal- 
lace, that it was merely a whim of the old man’s. It 
was no whim; and the accidental choice of this text and 
subject was a fortunate circumstance for Armstrong’s 
peace of mind; for he was now firmly convinced that 
none of those with whom he was accustomed to wor- 
ship on the Lord’s day, were those who had invaded his 
repose and his property by night. Prejudiced as he was 
against all that was done, and against every body con- 
cerned in the iron-works, he had always suspected that 
the thieves came from a different quarter, and that there 
were p-rsons better informed than any of Mr. Wallace’s 
labourers of the extent of his wealth and the place 
where it was deposited. 

Mr. Wallace watched what Paul would do when the 
service was over and the people were dispersing. He 
took not the slightest notice of any body by word or 
sign, but stood leaning against a tree with his arms 
folded, following the groups with his eye as they parted 
off among the hills. As the last of them disappeared, 
Mr. Wallace and his companion approached the preach- 
er and thanked him for his service, and asked if he was 
about to proceed homewards. He was, and they took 
the same path in company. 

“You speak so seldom,” said Mr. Wallace to Paul, 
“that I suppose you think a great deal; and the society 
we live in gives a reflective man much to think about.” 

“Indeed it does,” replied Paul. “ We speak of socie- 
ty as one thing, and regard men in the mass; but what 
a variety of interests there is among them! Scarcely 
any two find their chief satisfaction in the same pursuit ; 
and it is this which makes it so difficult to get at the 
hearts of men. For instance, there might be two or 
three who would be interested in the subject of my ser- 
mon, but how many more would feel they had no con- 
cern in it! What is the use and what the interest of 
such an address to yourself and Mr. Armstrong, or to 
any others who are thoroughly honest, or placed out of 
the reach of temptation to steal ?” 

“Its interest seemed to be very great to Armstrong,” 
observed Mr. Wallace. 

“As an observer,” added Paul. “He looked to see 
how other people were affected by it, which is a ve ry 
different thing from being himself affected. I was sur- 
prised at his eagerness, too.” 

Armstrong made no other reply than a smile to the 
enquiring looks of his companions. Paul proceeded :— 

“ We should each have a sermon to ourselves, and one 
every day of the week, if preaching is to balance its 
power against the other powers which act upon us. 
There is Jones, my host; he is always thinking about 
establishing his sons well in the world; that is his chief 
interest. As for his wife, she is tx&ken up with making 
her husband comfortable and cherishing her babies.” 

“ What sort of a sermon would you preach to them 

“T could only tell them what they feel already—that 
the pure in heart are blessed. If any pursuits are pure, 
theirs are; and if any people are blessed, they are this 
day, with their good, promising children about the m, 
and love and comfort within their door. Then there are 
their neighbours, the Davisons; their pleasures are of a 
very different kind,—a glass of spirits each at the end 
of the day, and a debauch at the fair as often as they 
can get there. I would preach a very short sermon to 
them. I would send them trooping, bag and baggage, 
instead of letting them corrupt the morals and laugh at 
the sobriety of their neighbours, and waste the capital 
which they ought to employ for the good of society. 
The money they lay out in gin and gaming would stock 
a shop.” 

“ And what sort of a sermon would you preach to me, 
Paul?” asked Armstrong; “and what is my chief’ inte- 
rest ig ; 

“Your chief interest is yourself, and therefore my 
sermon would be a pretty severe one,” answered Paul. 
“But it is a harmless, good-natured self, so I would 
make allowance. But I can’t forgive your great sin 
against society.” 

“ You mean my living by myself.” 

“Live where you please : but how do you justify it to 
yourself to share the benefits of society when you do 
nothing in return? You enjoy the fruits of the labour 
and capital of others——you drink your tea from the 
East Indies and your coffee from the West; you read 
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your newspaper, Which is the production of a hundred 
brains and pairs ot hands; you—” 

“ But I pay for all I use.” 

“ You do, because you could have nothing without; 
but not a single se rvice do you render to society that 
avoid, while the means are hourly within 

Every man in society ought to belong to 
one class of producers or the other, or to stimulate 
production by use ful thouvh unproductive labour. You 


you could 


your reach. 


are not like the labourer who adds to his employer’s 
capital, nor yet like the capitalist who, assisted by the 
labourer, increases the resources of society ; nor yet like 
the prof ssional man who, by 1 nproving the social state, 
opens new comtorts and pleasures 
of life. You would be a better citizen if you were a 
surgeon in Le ne xt town, or a parting rin this concern, 


demands tor the 


or the humblest labourer about the works.” 
* you would preach to me trom the parable of the 
talents, I Suppose : 
* Exactly so. 
{ should tell you that the unprotitable servant might be 


1 man of very fine tastes. He might be a star-gazer, or 


You understand your own ease, I see. 


a musician, or a politician, or particularly fond of gar- 
dening ; but he an unprofitable servant 
while he hid the money committed to him. It matters 
ipkim under the ground or in 


would still be 


litthe whether it was in a 

u chest under the bed.” 
Mr. Wallace seeing that Armstrong Jooked troubled, 

asked Paul how he would set about lecturing Aim. 


{ 


“T have less fault to i with you than with most 


peopl ,” repli d Paul, who put such jn rtect vood humour 
is almost impossible to be of: 


‘Your chief earthly interest 


into his manner that it w 
fended with his freedom. 
is,—what it ought to be —your lady ; and next to her, 
the prosperity of the people about you. ‘This latter you 
understand well, and manage wisely.” 
And not the former?” 

‘T think you will wish, some other, that 

rather less of your expenditure had been of the unpro- 


thine or 


ductive kind. I know you are 


principle to spend the whole income of a fluctuating 
capital in an unproductive manner; but T should like to 
see fewer ponies and grooms ind Jady’s maids, and furs 
and cachemires, and similar luxuries.” 


“Surely,” said Vr. Wallace, “ 


fruit of my own cupital, and my own exertions in em- 


when my imeome is the 
ploying it, [| may fairly indulge my wite and myself in 
a few luxuries which IT can well atford.” 


‘Very fairly. ‘The only question is, to what extent, 


If you think it probable that you will continue to enrich 
society by the accumulation of your capital in any pro. 
portion wiitever, you a istified in laying out the rest 
of your income as you and your lady please. But if 
les prosperous days sho ud come, and you must ¢ miploy 
more capital for a less return, your lady may find ita 


harder thing to walk than if she had never had a ecar- 


riage, and to dress her own hair than if she had kept 
her hand in all this time.” 

Mr. Wallaee could net help smiling at Paul's busi- 
ness-like way of speaking of a lady’s toilet. Paul saw 
that he gave no offence, and went on. 

‘Mr. Bernard’s thinily seem to me to have found the 
nght medium. Ihe lads show by t 1V they set 


about learnine their business that they have been used 
to put their souls into their pursuits ; and the young la- 
dies and Mrs. Svdney were out on foot eve ry day dur- 
ing the winter in their cloth clo 
they seldom went back without carrying a blessing with 
them. Not that they gave alms. Nobody here wants 
“any one did, Mrs. Sydne y 


is and stout shoes, and 


any, thank Heaven! and i 
knows there is no real kindness in giving away money 
as alms. But they attached the people to thei, and put 
them in the way of managing better, and help to keep 
up good will among neighbours, and meited many a 
one to industry by proper encouragement. ‘These are 
the personal services the rich are calked upon to render ; 
and to this Mr. Bernard adds an expenditure whieh ean 
is in his drawing-room once 


of his Inxuries.” 


never be repented of. Iw . 
and [saw ata glance the natar 
“Whi 
“ Every thing that was useful and comfortable in the 
way of furniture, and all that was handsome and gen- 
teel in the dress of the ladies. But I was more struck 
with the books and the globes and the musieal instru- 
ments and the pictures.” 
“Then you do not object to all luxuries 
“O dear no. Whatever helps to inform the mind and 
to improve the taste is a proper object of pursuit to 
those who can afford it. It is a productive expenditure 
ina very high sense. Mr. Bernard will, I hope, live to 


{ did you see 


”» 


see a fine return for the money he spends on his library 


too much of a man of 


i 





| 





in the talent and knowledge which his sons will employ 
in the service of society. And the accomplishments of! 
his danghters will not only increase the domestic plea- 
sures of all connected with them, but stimulate produc- 
tion, if you will have the whole matter before you. 
Harps and pianos are made up of labour and capital as 
much as pig-iron.” 

“What a romantic lover you would make!” said Mr. 
Wallace, laughing. “ What a strange figure you would 
cut in high life if you carried your method of reasoning 
into an exalted station !” 

“If more men did so,” said Paul, with a deep sigh, 
“if, while the great are possessed of their grandeur, 
they thought as much of its sources as when they are 
stripped of it, there would be a more just gradation of 
ranks than there is; there would be no starving paupers 
on the steps of a palace ; there would be no excess in the 
highest or riot in the lowest classes of society. The 
worst faults of the extremes of society would be done 
away, if those extremes were brought nearer together. 
If the rieh were more thoughtful, and the poor more 
clear-sighted, both might be surrounded with the luxuries 
most proper tor them: the great man might have, unre- 
proached, his assemblies of the learned and the gay, and 
the labourer might refresh himself with his newspaper 
or his flute when the task of the day is over, while the 
rose and the jessamine bloom beside his cottage door. 
And now,” continued Paul, while his companions re- 
mained silent, “1 have preached five sermons where I 
promised only one, so you will be glad if I wish you 
good day.” 

“Stay,” seid Mr. Wallace, you must give us our turn. 
Do you think you need no admonishing ?” 

*} need it and I have it. My lot is my best admoni- 
tion.” ; 7 

“ T sce no evil in your lot but what you inflict on your- 
self. Short rest and long toil, seanty food and warmth, 
solitude and care,—these are severe evils, but they are 
your own choice.” ; 

“They are, and therefore they are not evils to me. 
‘They are means to the attainment of my great end, and 
that end is—wealth.” 

His companions looked astonished at so barefaeed a 
confession. “ What can you mean?” “How do you 
justify it “What then are the evils of your lot?” 
they asked impatiently. 

“One question at a time,” said Paul quietly.“ Imean, 
that as all the good and all the evil of my life thus far 
have been connected with wealth, and as 1 am so made 
that I must have one great interest, it is natural that I 
should be passionately devoted to the pursuit of wealth. 
{ mean that I am a miser.” 

* And how do you justify yourself’ for being a miser ? 
for | suppose, as you are not ashamed to own it, you 
think you can justify it.” 

“| do not pretend to justify it, any more than the 
drunkard pretends to justify the vice he cannot deny. I 
do not even make the allowance for myself which you 
would make for me if you knew all that I could tell. 
My first choice of an object in life was bad. It was 
snatched from me; and [have chosen another equally 
bad. Ueaven knows whether I shall be baffled here, 
too, and whether [ shall have strength enough to 
make another choice. Meantime, the misery of my 
lot is warning enough, if all warning were not in 
aim. You ask what (gis misery is. Sleepless nights, 
when I lie cold and hungry and weary, fancying all the 
mischances that may happen to my carnings : incessant 
selfreproach, when [ think I have lost an opportunity of| 
making profit; teazing thoughts of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, When | would now and then think of other things; 
all these are evils, are they not? I cannot listen to a 
running stream, or sit watching the fieldfares in a clear 
winter day, or tollow the sheep track among the heath 
on a sumimer’s evening, with the light heart I once had; 
for T always have the feeling that I am wasting my time, 
since these things can bring me no gold. If I think of 
prayer, iny lips will say nothing but ‘Thou canst not 
serve both God and Mammon.’ Is not this an evil? 
Could you preach me a better sermon than God speaks 
in his word and in the mountain breeze ?” 

‘There was a long silence; for Paul looked so deeply 
moved by his own self:reproaches that neither of his 
companions ventured to address him. At length he 
stopped as if he was about to leave them. 

“ Beware,” said he to Armstrong, “of despising my 
hints about your way of life, because I have condemned 
my own, Remember that however much"l injure my- 
self, I serve socicty after a eertain manner. Not by ex- 
ample, I own. In this I can only be of use as a warn- 
ing—a humbling thought to a proud man. But I not 


yee 





only pay my way honestly, like you, but I am providing 
wealth for others. It benefits them already, for I put it 
out to use. It will benefit them again when I am dead. 
May it never more make any one so wretched as it 
makes me !” 

“Are youa man,” said Mr. Wallace, solemnly, “ and 
do you yet submit to such bondage? I eould not ae- 
knowledge such slavery for an hour. Break your habits 
of care, and enjoy the life a good God has given you. 
Think of the days when your father’s smile was what 
you loved best,—when your mother’s voice was your 
sweetest music ; when perhaps there were playmates be- 
side you whom you loved more than you now love gold. 
Be a child again in heart, while you are a man in under- 
standing, and then you will be at ease without, and at 
peace within.” 

Paul made no reply, but turned away to hide the 


workings of his face, and with long strides crossed the, 


ridge of the hill and disappeared. 
—<>—— 
CHAPTER VI. 
DISASTERS. 

The change of times, of which Mr. Wallace was ever 
mindful, came at last. At the end of three years the 
price of bar tron was just half what it had been in the 
days we have described. ‘There were many perceivable 
reasons for this change. ‘The political state of various 
countries was unsettled, and trade in general, therefore, 
disturbed. The quantity of iron produced by the flow of 
capital and: labour to that department had more than 
met the immediate demand, and there was a glut in the 
market. It was hoped that this glut was only temporary ; 
but there was much doubt whether the demand for bar 
iron from South Wales would ever again be as extensive 
as formerly, for the Welsh iron-masters had now rivals 
abroad. In America, and in various parts of Europe, 
establishments for the preparation of iron were begin- 
ning to flourish, at the expense of those of longer stand- 
ing in our own country. Where the iron-stone, coal 
and limestone were of good quality, and the works were 
situated near some navigable river, their produce could 
be brought into the market at little more than half the 
price for which the Welsh iron-masters could afford to 
sell theirs. 

This circumstance seemed to destroy the hope that 
the works in which we are interested could ever more en- 
joy the prosperity which had been their lot for a few 
years. Many a sigh escaped from their masters, as they 
were obliged to diminish their profits again and again; 
and many a curse did the least wise amongst their peo- 
ple vent upon the French or the Americans, who took 
their trade from them; forgetting that as nature has 
scattered her mineral treasures over various regions of 
the earth, all their inhabitants have an equal right to use 
those treasures as the interest of society may prompt. 
What men have to do is not to refrain, or to expect others 
to refrain from using the materials put within the reach 
of all; but by industry and ingenuity so to improve the 
resources of art as that the greatest possible number of 
men may share the benefit ; in other words, that the pro- 
duce may be made as excellent and as cheap as possible. 
To render any article of production more and more 
cheap, and more and more excellent, is the only way to 
create a permanent demand ; as the competition among 
producers which has always subsisted, and always will 
and ought to subsist, can only be met by bringing the 
article into more general use. So that Mr. Wallace’s la- 
bourers, instead of cursing their competitors on the other 
side of the water, had better have aided their employer 
in devising means for improving his manufacture, and 
thus becoming better able to stand a competition which 
could not be prevented. 

The affairs of the concern underwent perpetual and 
anxious consideration by the partners. They thought 
apart, they consulted together, they exercised the great- 
est possible care to promote the interest of all concerned 
in all their measures. Knowing that it is an unfounded 
prejudice that the interest of the two parties united in 
production can be opposed to each other, they wished 
that their men should understand the reasons of their 
measures and approve of them, and were, therefore, ever 
ready to converse with such as made their complaints, 
or proposed their doubts in a reasonable manner. Some 
such there were, and some had already informed them- 
selves sufficiently respecting the fluctuations to which 
trade is liable, to be more sorry than surprised at the 
present state of things ; but there were many more who 
were ignorant enough to suppose that their earnings 
were never to be lessened, however the fortunes of their 
masters might be suffering; and who made as heavy 
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complaints at every mention of a reduction of wages as 
if they had been treated with injustice. It was hard for 
the partners, who were as benevolent as they were dis- 
creet, to bear these complaints in addition to their own 
change of fortune; but they would willingly have listen- 
ed to them, if the grumblers would in turn have heard 
their reply. This, however, the men were unwilling to 
do. If they had chosen, they might have known that 
the affairs of the concern stood thus. 

The capital employed in this iron-work was made up, 
as we have seen, of three, parts—the implements of Ia- 
bour, the material on which labour was to be employed, 
and the subsistence or wages of labourers. Of these 
three parts, the first, comprehending the buildings, ma- 
chinery, and tools, came under the head of fixed capital. 
The second and third, comprehending the mineral ma- 
terial of the manufacture, and the wages of the work- 
people who carried it on, constituted the reproducible 
capital of the concern. The fixed capital had not itself 
brought in any profit ; its purpose had been to enable the 
reproducible capital to bring in a profit: that is, the fur- 
naces and steam engine had yielded no money them- 
selves, but were necessary to bring the iron-stone into a 
saleable shape. When the bar iron sold well, it not only 
paid the owners the interest of the money they had laid 
out as fixed capital, and whatever they had spent in iron- 
stone and in wages, but a great deal over for profit. 
This profit was called their revenue, and out of it they 
paid the expenses of living, and then added what re- 
mained to their capital, which enabled them to employ 
more labour-to produce more iron, and therefore to in- 
crease again their revenue and their capital. If all had 
proceeded smoothly,—if there had been a continually in- 
creasing demand, and no foreign competition, it is clear 
that the wealth of the partners, and the prosperity of the 
eoncern would have gone on continually increasing ; but 
as it did not, a change in the employment of the capital 
became necessary. 

It is common to speak of two kinds of revenue. That 
which we have mentioned—the profits of capital—is 
called neat revenue; while the name of gross revenue is 
given to the whole return made to the capitalist ; that is, 
his reproduced capital and his profits together make his 
gross revenue, and his profits alone make his neat re- 
venue. 

When the price of bar iron fell, the gross revenue was 
of course less than it had been; so that when the capital 
was replaced, a smaller neat revenue than usual remain- 
ed. The partners immediately did what all wise men do 
in such a case,—they diminished the expenses of living. 
Mr. Bernard dismissed two of his household servants, 
and did not indulge his children with a journey that year, 
and bought very few books, and left off many luxuries. 
Mr. Wallace laid down his curricle, and his lady sent 
away her maid, and got her hand in again, as Paul 
would have said, to dress her hair. These retrench- 
ments did not effect all the partners wished, and, for the 
first time since they opened their concern, they added 
nothing to their capital at the end of the year. The 
next year, though they retrenched still further, their neat 
revenue was not enough for their family expenses, and 
they were compelled to consider what retrenchments 
they could carry into their basiness, as well as their do- 
mestic management. They knew that the grand point 
they must aim at, for the sake of all, was to keep their 
capital entire ; for the less capital they laid out, the less 
labour they could employ, and the less iron they would 
send into the market, and their gross and neat revenue 
would dwindle away year by year. 

It was evident that their fixed capital must be left as 
it was. Whenever any change was made in that de- 
partment, it must be to add to it; not by building more 
furnaces, but by substituting machinery—hoarded la- 
bour—for the labour which demanded wages; but this 
would not be done till the effect of a reduction of wages 
had been tried. Whatever change was made, therefore, 
must be with respect to the reproducible capital. Could 
any economy be carried into the preparation of the iron- 
stone? The different parts of the process were pond red 
frequently with this view; and the result was, that no 
change could at present be made in the first fusion of 
the metal, but that the cinder which came from the re- 
finery and the forge, might, by being mixed with a par- 
ticular kind of earth, be made to preduce an inferior sort 
of iron, which would sell well for certain purposes. The 
experiment was tried, and succeeded to some extent, 
though not so triumphantly as was expected by Francis 
and his brother, who had turned their attention long and 
industriously to this point. They had hoped that the 
piles of cinder, which formed so ugly an object in their 
view, would disappear by degrees under their new pro- 
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cess ; but they were obliged to be content with using up 
that which was daily thrown off in the manufacture of 
the superior kinds of iron. 

What was to be done besides? The outlay of repro- 
ducible capital in wages must be lessened. It was so. 
The first reduction was taken quietly ; the second excited 
murmurs among the ignorant, and fear and sorrow 
among the clear-sighted of the sufferers ; the third occa- 
sioned threats of actual rebellion. Some of the men re- 
fused to work for such wages. ‘Their masters explained 
to them the necessity of keeping the works going, and 
continuing to produce as much iron as possible, at how- 
ever low a price, in order to retain their stand in thie 
market as long as their capital could be returned entire. 
The men once more submitted, but were not long quiet. 

It became necessary to diminish the cost of production 
still further, as prices continued to fall. It was found 
that parts of the work which were now done by hand, 
could be done more cheaply by mechanical contrivances ; 
and some new machinery was therefore introduced, and 
some men and boys dismissed. ‘This created an outery; 
but how could it be helped? ‘There was no other way 
of preserving the capital of the concern, and on that capi- 
tal every man belonging to it depended as much as the 
partners. The work-people to be dismissed were, of 
course, chosen from among the least industrious and 
able. It was hoped by their masters and neighbours 
that they would carry their labour where it was more 
wanted, and leave the place in peace ; but instead of this 
they remained till their last farthing was spent, trying to 
persuade others to throw up their work unless higher 
wages were given, and swearing at the machinery, and 
abusing the owners, to the great annoyance of all sober 
people. Some who went away to find work, returned 
continually to spread discontent wherever they could, 
and to aggravate the existing distress by adding ill wili 
to poverty and anxiety. On pay days, especially, they 
gathered round the doors when the people went to re- 
ceive their wages, and laughed at them for the smallness 
of their earnings, and tried to exasperate them by re- 
minding them how much was now done by wood and 
iron, that was till lately wrought by human labour; and 
how prosperous they had all been once, when less ma- 
chinery was in use. Some were too wise to be taken in 
by all this, and answered, that the new machinery was 
the consequence and not the cause of the change of times; 
and that prosperous as they were three years before, 
they might have been more so, if these mechanical im- 
provements had been then in use. But many more, who 
were ignorant, or so dispirited as to be ready to take up| 
any cause of complaint, allowed themselves to be deceiv- 
ed and persuaded that their employers were conspiring 
to oppress them. 

It soon after happened, most unfortunately, that a boy, 
who had in charge the management of some part of the 
new machinery, was careless, and put himself in the 
way of receiving a blow on the head, which killed him 
on the spot. There was no more reason to complain of 
the new machinery than the old on account of this acci- 
dent. If the filler had allowed himself to fall into the 
furnace, or the keeper had put himself in the way of be- 
ing burned when he tapped the hearth, or the catcher 
had thrust his arm in the way of being crushed by the 
rollers, no one would have blamed any thing but their 
own carelessness; and so it ought to have been in the 
present case. But the new invention was now to bear 
the blame of every thing; and people were present when 
the accident happened, who took advantage of the occa- 
sion to work upon the feelings of the discontented. It 
was a sad scene. 

A sudden cry brought the overlooker to the spot. He 
found four or five people gathered about the boy, who 
lay quite dead, with his skull fractured, and his face dis- 
torted, so that he was a terrible object. One man was 
holding forth in a great passion, demanding whether 
their lives were to be sported with at the fancy of those 
who chose to enjoy their luxuries at the cost of the poor ; 
if they must submit not only to have their work done 
for them before their faces, but to be liable to be wound- 
ed and struck dead by a power which they could not re-| 
sist? A cool wary-looking man who stood*by, appeared | 
to check the furious orator, but in reality inflamed his 
passion. 

“ You forget, my man,” said he, “ that it must be 
pleasant thing to our employers to have slaves that want 
nothing to eat and drink, and ask no wages and make 
no complaints. ‘They find us very troublesome, because 
we tell them we and our wives and little ones must live. 
Wood and iron have no such tales to tell, so no wonder 
they are preferred to us.” 


a 


that dead men tell no tales; but this boy,” cried the 
passionate man, pointing to the body, “ shall tell a tale 
that shall rouse the spirit of all the oppressed within 
many a mile. I will carry him from one end of the 
district to the other ; and all that want redress shall fol- 
low in his funeral train.” 

“ How will you trame your complaint?” asked the 
other quietly. “ Our masters will laugh and ask if it 
is their fault that iron breaks bones. ‘They will tell 
you that if the lad had been out of work, as they want 
us all to be, this would not have happened. ‘They will 
tell you that if he had been loitering about the baker’s 
door, longing tor the food he could not buy, instead of 





being quietly at work 

“QO my boy, my boy!” cried a dreadful voice at this 
moment. “ I will see my boy, 1 will see who murdered 
him, I will have revenge on whoever murdered him! O, 
you are cruel to keep ime away! I will have revenge on 
ye all.” 

It was the unhappy mother, who had heard that her 
son was killed, but did not know how. She was so pos- 
sessed by the idea that he had been destroyed by human 
force, that when she saw him she was not undeceived. 
and continued to vow revenge. 

= Revenge is not so easy to be had,” observed the 
quiet man. “ You may pull the machine to pieces, but 
it will feel nothing, and so do you no good; and they 
that put up the machine are too high for the revenge of 
such as we are.” 

“They are not,” cried the passionate man. “If we 
pull their works to pieces, we only take what is our right 
as wages; and do you think it will not gall our masters 
to see us take our own? If it did not, would they not 
give us our own? As for you, poor creature,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the mother, who was passionately 
body, “take your Take the 


been alive and strong beforé 


walling over the own. 
cold clay that should have 
you this many a year. Close his eyes that always look- 
ed bright upon you. Nay, never grasp his hand in that 
manner. ‘Those hands should have brought you bread 
when your own are feeble ; they should have 
your pillow when you could only have 

his head to bless him. Cover up his 
stand there! His mother will forget his pretty smile, 
and this ghastly look of his will haunt her, night and 


smoothed 
raised yours to 


face, you that 


day, till she goes to her grave. It is well he cannot 
smile again; it would make her forget her revenge 

“ Who dares talk of revenge? Upon whom do you 
seek revenge ?” cried a powerful voice from the outskirts 


of the crowd, which had, by this time, assembled. It 
was Paul, who had arrived so as to hear the last 
words, and had more courage than the overlooker to 
interfere. 

“ I demand revenge,” shrieked the mother, starting wp 
with clenched hands and glaring eyes, while her hair 
fell over her shoulders 

“Was it you?” replied Paul in a gentk 
made his way to her. “I thought it had been 
“Come with me,” he added, drawing her arm 
you home. He will fol- 


voice, as h 

another 

voice. 

within his own; “I will take 
+ 

low,”—seeing that she was 


going to lay hold of the 


body. “ They will bring him home, and you will 
quieter there.” 

“Quieter! quiet enough when I shall have no son to 

9 , 

speak to me night nor morning,” eried the 
bursting into another passion of grief. 

“She does not want quiet, she wants revenge, and it 
* exclaimed the passion 


woman, 


was my voice you heard say so,’ 
ate man. 

“Then you did not know what you were saying,” re 
plied Paul, gravely. : 

“ You shall say the same, you shall be one of us, or I 
will knock you down,” cried the man. 

“T will not say so, for nobody has been injured that 
I know of- ig 

Paul could not proceed for the outery. 
jured! Was it no injury for a widow woman to have 
her son killed at his work by an unnatural accident like 
this? She was as much injured as if his throat had 
been cut before her eyes by the master’s own hands.” 
Inflamed more than ever by this outcry, the passionate 
man rushed upon Paul, and tried to knock him down, 
But Paul had the advantage of being cool, and was be- 
sides a very powerful man. He stood the attack, and 
then floored his adversary. It was a dreadful sight to 
see the mother, who should by this time have been hiding 
her grief, at home, helping the fight. The flush and 
sneer of passion were on her face as she tried to raise 
and encourage the fallen man. Paul had nearly lost his 
temper on so unprovoked an attack; but one glance at 
the woman brought tears into his eyes. 





_ Nobody in- 








“ They have no such tales to tell: and the saying is, 
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At this moment the clatter of a horse’s feet was 
heard, and Mr. Wallace, who had been absent from 
the works for some hours, rode up. ‘The overlooker 
now scemed to recover the use of his limbs and_ his 
senses. He made way for his employer, who showed 
by his countenance more than by words how much 
he was shocked that such a scene should take place 
on such an oceasion. He rode between the two 
fighters, and desired them to depart by opposite ways, 
gave the unhappy woman into the charge of the over- 
looker, and sent the bystanders about their business. 

In half an hour, Mrs. Wallace, who had heard of the 
accident merely from common report, and knew none ot 
the succeeding circumstances, was sitting beside the 
poor woman, endeavouring to comfort her and to keep 
her quict from the intrusions of her neighbours. This 
was construed into a new offence by the discontented ; 
and when the sutterer was found to have changed her 
tone, to speak calmly of her loss, and gratefully of the 
attentions that were paid to her, she was told that the 
lady only came to speak her fair and make her give up 
her revenge. One said they had got something by their 
discontent already, for it was a fine thing to sce an 
elegant lady come on foot to a labourer’s cottage and 
sit down as if she lived in a cottage herself; and 
another asked what sort of a story she had wheedled 
the mourner into believing about the new machinery. 

The woman replied that it was not the first time by 
many that Mrs. Wallace had come down among then, 
to say nothing of the other ladies, who spoke with one 
or another every day of their lives. Mrs. Wallace was 
a tender-hearted lady, she would say that for her, though 
she seemed high when nothing happened to make her 
take particular notice. She had never so much as men- 
tioned the new machinery, and knew nothing about it, 
it seemed. It was not to be supposed that ladies were 
told all that was going on atthe works; and though the 
offence was not to be forgiven or forgotten, it was to be 
brought home to the partners and not to their families, 
to whom she, for one, should never mention it. 

“ "Tis all the lady’s art,” cried one. “ She has gained 
you over by a few soft words,” said another. “I wonder 
you let yourself be so taken in,” added a third; so that 
the poor woman, who was of a changeable temper atall 
times, and now weakened by what had happened, was 
persuaded to think as ill of Mrs. Wallace as her neigh- 
bours would have her. 

When the lady came early after breakfast the next 
hiorning, she observed that the children ran out to stare 
at her, and that their mothers looked scornfully upon 
her from the windows. ‘This was very painful to her; 
and she passed on quickly till she reached the house of 
the woman she came to seek. ‘The door was locked, 
and when she tapped to ask adinittance, a lattice above 


was flung open, and she was told by a saucy voice that 
the person she wanted did not wish to be interrupted. 

“Will you come down, then, and let me speak a few 
words to you about the funeral ?” 

The neighbour above drew back, as if to repeat what 
was said. Ina moment the mourner (who could not 
be interrupted) took her place, and screamed out like a 
Virago, as she look« d,— 

* Let alone me and mine at your peril. They that 
killed my boy shall not bury him.’ And she continued 
to pour out such a torrent of abuse, that the lady, who 
had never before heard such language, was ready to 
sink to the ground. Her servant boy, who had stayed 
a little behind on an errand, now came up, and look- 
ed so fierce on those who dared to insult his lady, that 
her fear of the consequences recalled her presence of 


mind, When her spirit was once roused, no one had 
more courage or good scnse, Determining instant- 


ly what to do, she held up her finger as a sign to 


her own and injure her husband's influence for ever 


among these people. The thought came across her, too, 
that she might owe some of this to the reserve of her 
usual demeanour; and as a punishment also she resolved 
to stand it well. She therefore only made her way to 
the tree she had pointed out, and sat down under it; a 
necessary proceeding, for she could — stand. 
There she waited for John’s return with Mr. Bernard, 
longing to look every instant whether they were coming, 
but carefully refraining from turning her head that way, 
lest the people should see her anxiety. 

“What is all this?” cried Mr. Bernard, when at 
length he arrived breathless, with John at his heels, 
wiping his brows.” ‘ Have these people dared to hurt 
you?” 

" “No: they have only railed at me, so that I could 
not make myself heard; and I want you to help me 
to find out why. Keep your temper, I implore you. I 
sent for you instead of my husband, because I was 
afraid he would not command himself.” 

John was eager to explain why he had been so long. 
Mr. Bernard was not at the office, as John expected. 
Mr. Wallace was, and John had much ado to avoid tell- 
ing him; but he held his peace and went on his errand. 
It seemed as if he had been gone for hours, he said, for 
he did not know what might have happened in his ab- 
sence, 

Mr. Bernard knew more of the present disposition 
and complaints of the people than Mrs. Wallace, and— 
what was on this occasion of as much consequence—he 
had a stronger voice; so that he soon got to the bottom 
of the matter. 

He showed them the folly of supposing that the lady’s 
object was different now from what it had been in many 
former cases where she had shown kindness; and began 
to rate them soundly for their ingratitude and savage 
behaviour, when the lady interceded for them. When 
he stopped to listen to her, there was a dead silence. 
She said that she did not wish them to be repreached 
more than she was sure they would soon reproach them- 
selves; that she did not come among them for the sake 
of making them grateful to her, but in order to show her 
good will, at times when good will is worth more than 
any thing else that can be given. As long as her neigh- 
bours were willing to accept this good will as freely as 
it was offered, she should come among them, undeterred 
by the mistakes about her motives which a few might 
fall into: but that no person was called upon to encounter 
a second time such treatment as she had met with that 
day ; and therefore, unless she was sent for, she should 
not appear among them again. If this should be the 


‘Jlast time they should ever speak to one another, she 


hoped they would remember it was not by her wish, but 
their own. 

The people were now ina condition to hear reason, 
and they believed the lady's assurance, that when she 
came down the day before, she knew nothing whatever 
of the cause of the boy’s death, and was silent on the 
subject of the new machinery, only because she had no 
idea how much the people were thinking and feeling on 
the subject. She was ready henceforth to talk about it 
as much as they pleased. 

When she stood up and took Mr. Bernard’s arm to go 
homewards, nothing could exceed the attention of the 
people—so changeable were they in their moods. One 
brought water, which the lady accepted with a kind 
smile; and glad she was of it, for she was very thirsty. 
The mourner’s door was now wide open; and, with 
many curtseys, Mrs. Wallace was invited to enter and 
rest herself. This, however, she declined for the present 
day. The mothers called their children off, as a hunts- 
man calls off his dogs, and the hunted lady was at last 
left in peace with her friend and her servant. When 





John to be quict, laid her commands on him to make 
no reply to any thing that was said, and stood at the 
window-sill to write a few words on a slip of paper, 
which she bade him to carry to Mr. Bernard or one of 
his sons, absolutely forbiding him to let her husband 
know, even if he should meet him, how she was placed. 

“T cannot leave you, ma’am, among these wretches,” 
cried John, looking round on the mob of women and 
children who were collecting. 

* Do not call them wretches, or look as if there was 
any thing to be afraid of,” said his mistress, “ but make 
haste, and then come to me under that tree.” 

What she had written was, “Say nothing to my hus- 
band, but come and help me to clear up a mistake of 
some consequence.” When John disappeared with the 
note, which every body had seen her write, the cry of 
abuse rose louder than ever. It was hard to bear; but 


the lady felt that if she retreated now, she should lose 


Mr. Bernard had left her safe at home, her spirits sank. 
She did not fall into hysterics, or alarm her household 
with an account of what she had gone through ; but 
she sat alone in her dressing-room, dropping many a 
bitter tear over the blindness and folly of the people 
whose happiness seemed quite overthrown, and unable to 
keep down a thousand fears of what was to happen 
next. 
——— 
CHAPTER VII. 
DISCONTENTS. 

The delusion that the improvement in machinery was 
the cause of a change in the times, and not the conse- 
quence or the future remedy for such a change, had be- 
come too gencral and too firmly established in this 
society to be removed by a few explanations or strong 
impressions here and there. Discontent grew hourly; 





and the complaints which had before been divided be- 
tween the American and French iron works, the rivals 
in the neighbourhood, the government of the country, 
and the whole body of customers who would not give 
so high a price as formerly for their iron, were now 
turned full upon the new machinery, and those who had 
set it up. Growlings met the ears of the partners 
wherever they turned; the young men had to keep a 
constant restraint upon their tempers, and the ladies 
directed their walks where they might be out of hearing 
of threats which alarmed or murmurings which grieved 
them. 

Two days after Mrs. Wallace’s adventure, her hus- 
band, on rising from the breakfast table, saw Armstrong 
coming in at the gate. 

“It is a sign of the times that you are here,” said he, 
as he shook hands with the old man. “ How are we to 
read it {”’ 

“ As your discretion may direct when you have heard 
my story,” replied the old man, gravely. 

Mr. Wallace looked doubtfully at him, as if to ask 
whether they had not better save his wife from alarm by 
being private. Armstrong understood him. 

“Sit down, madam, if you please,” said he. “ Women 
are not often so cowardly as they are said to be, if they are 
but treated fairly, and given to understand what they 
are to expect. It is too much to look for courage from 
such as know that the worst they have to dread is often 
kept from them. So you shall hear, ma’am, and judge 
for yourself. Only do not turn pale before I begin, or 
you will make me look ashamed of having so little to 
tell.” 

Comforted by the end of this speech as much as she 
had been alarmed by the beginning, Mrs. Wallace 
smiled in answer to her husband’s anxious looks, and 
drew her chair to listen. 

Armstrong related that he had observed from his gar- 
den, after working hours the evening before, an unusual 
number of people sauntering about a field at a conside- 
rable distance from his dwelling. He had called his 
housekeeper out to look and guess what it might be. 
She had once seen Punch in a field with a crowd; and 
her only idea, therefore, was that it might be Punch; 
andwhen her master sent her for his telescope, she fixed it 
at the window before she brought it, and was almost 
sure she saw a stand with a red curtain such as she 
had seen when Punch appeared to her. Her master, how- 
ever, who was not so apt to see visions through the glass, 
could make out nothing but that all the people in the 
field seemed to be now collected in one place, and that 
one man was raised above the rest, and apparently ha- 
ranguing them. He instantly resolved to go, partly 
from curiosity, and partly because he expected to hear 
complaints of the management of the neighbouring con- 
cern, complaints which, kind hearted as he was, he loved to 
hear, because they confirmed his prejudices, which were 
dearer to him than even his friend Mr. Wallace, or Mr. 
Wallace’s gentle wife. He did not give the account of 
his motives exactly as we have given it; but he convey- 
ed it clearly enough, by what he said, to make Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace glance at each other with a smile. 

He arrived on the spot only in time for the conclu- 
sion of the last speech, from which he gathered that 
the object of the meeting was to consider what mea- 
sures should be taken with their employers to induce 
them to alter such of their plans as were displeasing to 
their men; and that it was determined that a deputa- 
tion should wait upon the partners to demand that the 
quantity of labour which was displaced by machinery 
should be restored to human hands. In order to try 
the disposition of the masters, it was also to be de- 
manded that every man, woman, and child in the socie- 
ty, except the few necessary to attend to the furnaces, 
should be allowed to follow the funeral of the deceased 
boy, the next day. If both requests were refused, the 
people were to take their own way about attending the 
funeral, and another meeting was to be held round the 
boy’s grave, as soon us the service was over. Arm- 
strong’s description of the vehemence with which this 
last resolution was agreed to, convinced Mr. Wallace 
that it was time to take more decided measures for 
keeping the peace than he had yet thought would be 
necessary. While he was musing, Armstrong conti- 
nued,— 

“T hate your iron-work, and every thing (not every 
body) belonging to it, as you know: but I had rather 
see it quietly given up than pulled to pieces. So, if 
you will Jet me, I will go and tell the magistrates in 
the next town the condition you are in, and bid them 
send a sufficient force for your safety. I am afraid 
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there is no chance of your giving up your new-fangled 
machinery.” J : 

«“ No chance whatever,” replied Mr. Wallace decided- 
ly. “If we give up that, we give up the bread of the 
hundreds who depend on us for employment. By 
means of this machinery, we can just manage to keep 
our business going, without laying by any profit what- 
ever. If we give up any one of our measures of econo- 
my, the concern must be closed and all these people 
turned adrift. I shall tell them so, if they send a de- 
putation to-day.” 

Armstrong contented himself with shaking his head, 
as he had nothing wherewith he could gainsay Mr. 
Wallace. At length he asked what Mr. Wallace chose 
to do. 

“To refuse both demands, stating my reasons. I am 
sure my partner will act with me in this. As to your 
kind offer of going to the magistrates, [ will, if you 
please, consult him, and let you know in an hour or 
two. I have little doubt we shall accept your services ; 
but I can do nothing so important without Mr. Ber- 
nard’s concurrence. Where will my messenger find 

ou ?”” 

“At home in my garden. But take care how you 
choose your messenger. Some of the people saw me in 
the field last night, and if any body goes straight from 
you to me, to-day, they may suspect something. I took 
care to come by a round-about way where nobody could 
see me ; and by the same way I shall go back.” 

“ But why go back? Why not stay where nobody 
will be looking for you?” 

‘Because home is one stage of my journey to the 
town, and I can slip away quietly from my own gate. 
By the way, your messenger must be one who will not 
blab his errand to my housekeeper, or to any one he 
may meet. Peg is silent enough when there is no one 
for her to speak to; but we cannot tell in these strange 
days who may cross her path.” 

Who should the messenger be? Mrs. Wallace offer- 
ed her services, thinking that a lady would hardly be 
suspected; but her husband would not hear of her stir- 
ring out that day. 

“Why not use a signal?” asked Armstrong at 
length. “A white handkerchief tells no tales, and I 
can see your windows plainly enough with my glass 
from my garden hedge. So hang out your flag and 1 
shall know.” 

This was at once pronounced the best plan; and it 
was agreed that at three o’clock precisely (by which 
time the temper of the deputation would be known) 
Armstrong should watch for the signal. If he saw a 
white handkerchief, all would be well, and he might 
stay at home; ifa red, he wag to go to the magistrates 
and state the case, and leave them to judge what force 
should be provided for the defence of the works. Mr. 
Wallace furnished the old man with a written certifi- 
cate that he was authorised by the firm, and then bid- 
ding his wife hope for the best, hastened away to busi- 
ness. Armstrong also took his leave; and the three 
meditated, as they pursued their different occupations, 
on the ignorance and weakness through which mem- 
bers of the same society, who ought to work together 
for the good of each and all, are placed in mutual oppo- 
sition, and waste those resources in contest which ought 
to be improved by union. 

During the whole morning the partners remained on 
the spot in expectation of the message they were to re- 
ceive from the great body of their work-people; but 
none came. All went quietly on with their business as 
if no unusual proceeding was meditated; sé that when 
two o'clock came, Mr. Wallace went home to comfort 
his wife with the tidings that she might hang out a 
white flag. There was no use in speculating on what 
had changed the plan of the discontented; it was cer- 
tain that no pretence remained for sending for civil or 
military protection. Relieved, for the present, of a 
load of anxiety, the lady ran up stairs to prepare her 
signal, with a step as light as any with which she hac 
ever led off a dance; while, on the distant height, Mar- 
garet wondered what had possessed John Armstrong 
that he could not mind his work this day, but must be 
peering through his glass every minute, till, after a 
long, low whistle, he laid it aside and looked no more. 
She was almost moved to ask him what he had seen; 
but habit was stronger than impulse with her, and she 
held her peace. 

When Mr. Wallace went down to the works again, 
he observed that Paul, who, as furnace keeper, was ac- 
customed to keep his eye on his work as steadily as an 
astronomer on a newly discovered star, looked up as 


his employer's step drew near, and met his eye with a 
glance full of meaning. Mr. Wallace stopped ; but, as 
several people were by, explanation was impossible. 
* Paul, I want to know but there is no use in ask. 
ing you a question while you are busy. You will be 
meddled with by nobody at this time of day.” 

“I had rather be questioned in broad day, when I 
am about my work,” replicd Paul, with another quick 
glance, “than at night wnen | am snug at home and 
think it is all over tll the next day.” 

“QO ho!” thought Mr. Wallace, “I understand. 
Well, but,” he continued, ** the question I was going to 
ask is not about your furnace-work, but one of your 
other trades. If I came to you in the evening, I sup- 
pose you would bolt your door and send me away with- 
out an answer.” 

*“ Not so,” said Paul; ‘for I think every man that 
asks a fair question should have a plain answer. 
Such a one I would give with all civility ; but when 
that was done, I should say this was no time for talk, 
and wish you good evening.” 

“And if I would not go till I had got all I wanted, 
would you call Jones and his lads to turn me out by 
force?” : 

“Not the first time; but if you grew angry at being 
sent away, I should take good care how I let you come 
near me again in a passion. If you puta finger on my 
work-bench, I should call the Joneses to rap your 
knuckles and ery ‘ Hands off!’ So you see, sir, what 
you have to expect.” 

“You are a strange fellow,” said Mr. Wallace; “ but 
I thank you for warning me how to behave.” 

“Tt would be well if he behaved himself a little more 
mannerly,” said one of the work-people near. “ If any 
of us were to threaten a gentieman in that manner, 
what an outcry there would be about it!” 

* Paul is an oddity, and does not mind being thought 
so,” observed Mr. Wallace. “ But he shows us the re- 
spect of doing our work well, and taking as much care 
of our fhterests as if they were his own. Blunt speech 
and fair deeds for me, rather than fair words and rough 
deeds.” 

“ What do you think of rough words and deeds toge- 
ther ?” said another workman. “They seem likely to 
be the order of the day.” 

“ No man is bound to put up with them,” replied his 
employer. ‘ Here, at least, they shall not be borne.” 

The man’s companion jogged his elbow, and he said 
no more. 

The partners, in communicating with each other, 
agreed that it was probable, from what Paul had said, 
that a tumultuous demand for leave to attend the next 
day’s funeral would be made that night. As it was 
scarcely likely that the people would proceed to vio- 
lence before the churchyard meeting they had appoint- 
ed, it was determined that their absurd demand should 
be refused. 

The gates of both dwellings were early closed that 
evening, and the doors well fastened. ‘The ladies were 
not kept in ignorance of what was expected; for their 
companions had confidence in their courage, and re- 
membered, besides, that it would add much to whateve1 
confusion might occur, to have consternation within 
the house at the same time as tumult without. 

It must be owned that Mrs. Wallace fell into a reve- 
rie more than once while her husband read to her ; and 
that the young ladies at Mr. Bernard’s played their 
duet more by rote than con amore, this night. In all 
the pauses they listened for shouting or the trampling 





of feet ; and when they had done, their father himself 


opened the shutters, and looked out and commanded si- 
lence. The moon had not risen, and there was no light 
but from the furnace fires below, which sent up a red 
cloud into the sky; and there was no sound but the 
distant roar and rumble of the works. It was a warm 
evening, and the family stood for some time at the 
open window, talking little, but some trying to distin- 
guish the stars through the columns of smoke, and 
others wondering what would have happened by the 
same hour the next night, while the little ones kept as 
quiet as possible, in the hope that their papa and Mrs. 
Sydney would forget to send them to bed. 

““ Father!” cried Frank, “I saw a man leap the 
hedge,—there,—in that corner.” All had heard the 
rustling among the shrubs. 

“ Who is there?” demanded Mr. Bernard. 

“Shut your shutters, sir, 1 advise you,” said Jones, 
in a low voice. “They are near, and they should not 
see your lights as they turn the corner. I ran on first, 
and Paul is gone with the party to Mr. Wallace’s. I 








must make haste and join them again before I am 
missed. | only came to see that you were fast.” 

“Will they proceed to violence to-night?” asked Mr. 
Bernard before he closed the window. 

* No fear, if you are decided and civil-spoken; but I 
won't answer for so much for to-morrow.” 

So saying, Jones ran off and climbed the hedge 
again, that he might drop in at the rear of the party, 
the glare’ of whose torches began to appear at the 
turn of the road. 

“Up stairs, all of you, and let nobody appear at the 
windows but my lads and myself,” said Mr. Bernard. 
“And do not be afraid. You heard that there is no 
fear of violence to-night.” 

There was a tremendous knocking and ringing at 
the door before all the family were up stairs. : 

“What do you want with me?” asked Mr. Bernard, 
throwing up a sash of’ the second story. 

“ We want, in the first place, your promise to take 
to pieces the new machinery, which keeps so many 
people out of work, and never to use it again without 
the consent of all parties concerned.” 

“A reasonable request, truly! I believe there is 
more to be said, to bring us into the same mind on that 
point, than can be got through in a short summer's 
night.” 

‘“‘ Answer us Yes or No,” cried the speaker. 

“Tell him the conditions,” said the man next to 
him. “Let him know what he has to expect either 
way.” 

‘No; tell me of no conditions,” said Mr. Bernard ; “] 
deny your right to impose any, and I will not hear 
them. As long as my partners and I are in business, 
we will keep the management of our own concerns. 
So say nothing of conditions.” 

“Answer us Yes or No, then,” repeated the first 
speaker. ‘ Will you pull down the machinery, or will 
you not ?” 7 

“Twill not. So you have my answer. My reasons 
are at your service whenever you choose to ask for 
them in a proper time and manner.” 

The crowd murmured at the mention of reasons; but 
aman who flitted about among them, urged them to 
bring forward their second demand. This man was 
Jones ; and his object was to shorten the scene, and get 
the people to disperse. 

* Your reply is taken down, sir 

“ Where it will never be forgotten,’ growled a deep 
voice. 

“* And we proceed to request that all the people in 
the works may attend the funeral of James Fry, to-mor- 
row, and not return to work till the next day, with the 
exception of the smallest number necessary to keep th 
furnaces.” 

“ For what purpose 

*“ For the purpose of expressing their abhorrence of 
the means by which the boy came by his death.” 

“ What could make you suppose my partner and ] 
should grant your request?” 

“ Not any idea that you would like it, certainly 
But what should hinder our taking leave, if you will 
not give it?” . 

“Hear my answer, and then spend to-morrow as 
you may choose. I refuse permission to any man to 
quit the work he has agreed to perform, with the ex. 
ception of the four named by the boy’s mother to attend 
the funeral. All besides who quit their work to-mor- 
row, quit it for ever.” 

“ Suppose we make you quit your works?” 
insolent voice. 

“ You have it in your power to do so by withdrawing 
your labour ; but the day when yonder furnaces are out 
of blast will be the day of your ruin. If you force us to 
choose between two evils, we had rather close our con- 
cern, and go whence we came, than carry on the most 
prosperous business under the control of those who de. 
pend on our capital for subsistence.” 


” 





” 


cried an 


Another murmur arose at the last sentence.—* We 
will soon see what becomes of your capital!” “ What 
is ycur capital to us, if you are so afraid of having any 
body touch it but yourselves?” “ We will carry away 
vur labour, and then much good may your capital do 
you!” 

” « Just as much, and no more,” said Mr. Bernard, 
‘than your labour can do without our capital. Re- 
member, it is not our wish that the two powers should 
be separated to the ruin of us all. If you throw up 
your work to-morrow, our concern is ruined. If you 
will have a little patience, and supply your share of 
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our contract, we mey all see better days. Judge for 


yourselves.” 

~ He shat down the window and closed the shutters. 
The crowd below, after uttering various strange noises, 
and yehemently cheering sentiments proposed by their 
leaders, dispersed, and by midvight the shrubbery look- 
ed as still in the moonlight as if no intruder’s step 
had been there. 

A nearly similar scene, with a corresponding conclu- 
sion, had been exhibited at Mr. Wallace’s. As soon 
as the people were gone, that gentleman determined to 
lose no time in communicating with Armstrong, as it 
was now evident that protection would be necessary it 
the people chose to gratify their passions by attending 
the funeral and subsequent meeting, 

Mr. Wallace was little disposed for sleep, and 
thought a moonlight walk would refresh him,and remem- 
bered that he should be his own safest messenger 5 so, 
when all was silent, he set forth, telling his wife that 
Le should be back within two hours, when he hoped to 
inform her that Armstrong was gone to bespeak the 
necessary assistance. 

It was just eleven when he reached the steps below 
Armstrong’s gate. As he climbed the gate, the dog 
barked, growled, and made ready for a spring. 

“Tow now, Keeper!” cricd the master from within 
end his guest without, at the same moment. The dog 
knew Mr. Wallace’s voice, but was not sure enough of 
his man, muffled in a cloak as he was, to give over his 
alarm at once. He leaped and frisked about, still 
growling, while the old man held forth a gleaming pis- 
tol in the moonlight from his lattice. “Stand off, or 
Jl fire,” cried he. But when he heard, “ Do not be in 
a hurry to shoot your friend Wallace,” he was in 
greater alarm than before; Ife hastened to let in his 
guest, that he might hear what had happened. 

Mr. Wallace observed with some surprise that he 
had not called the old man trom his bed. Armstrong 
had been sitting, with his labourer’s dress on, beside 
the table, where lay his open Bible, his pistols, his 
spectacles, and the lamp. Before the visiter had time 
to ask what kept his friend up so late, the housekeeper 
put her nighteappe d head into the room. 

“No thieves, Peg,’ said her master, and the head 
withdrew ; for Margaret did not see that she had any 
business with what brought Mr. Wallace there at so 
strange an hour. Her master was quite of her mind ; 
for, when it was settled what he was to do, he tapped 
at lier door and only said, 

“Jam yoing out, and if I should not be back till din- 
Ioepe r will take 


ner to-morrow, don’t be frightened. 
good care of you.’ 

And then he set off to rouse the magistrates, while 
Mr. Wallace proceeded homewards, pausing now and 
then to hear whether all was quiet below, and watching 
how the twinkling lights went out (so much later than 
usual) one by one in the cottage windows, 


eo 
CHAPTER VIII. 

UPROAR. 
Early the next morning a messenger came to the 
Joneses’ door to let them know that the funeral proces- 
sion would form at the widow Fry’s, at eight o'clock, 
and that punctuality was particularly requested. Paul 
asked what this message meant, as nobody in that house 
was going to attend. ‘The messenger was sorry tor it. 
He had been ordered to give notice trom house to house, 
and he believed alinost every body meant to go.” 
“Then Jones,” 
our work the better. example may do something in 
such a case.” 
than usual, for the sake of example. More ke pt close at 
hiome, and only came torth when the procession Was out 


of sight, creeping quictly to their business, as if they 


were ashamed or afraid. But by far the greater number] began to barricade the windows. 


¢ 


followed the cotfin to its burial-place in a church yard| when the rioters arrived, and, finding the door fastened, 
among the hills, near the Ranters’ place of mecting.|applied to the window. This was soon forced ; but then 


These walked arm inarm, tour abreast, keepine a oloomy 
t > = . 


silence, and looking neither to the right hand nor to the|ened to break the sculls of all who came within reach. 


hk +4 


It had oceurred to Mr. Bernard that the clergyman greatly the advantage over them, and there was a mo- 
who was to perforin the service might exert a very use-] ment’s pause. Some were for forcing the door, but they 


ful influence in favour ot peace over those who were 
brought together on such an occasion. He therefore 


sent a letter to him by a man and horse, communicating|them out!” was the ery at length, and half a dozen 


the present position of affairs. 


The clergyman was young and timid; and being un-]out as many as he could reach with either foot; but 
able to determine what he should do, he did the very| whilehe was trying to do this with one which hadalready 


’ worst thing of all: he escaped in an opposite direction, 


said Paul, “the sooner we are off to} lence done which had no connection with machinery. 


These two and a tew others went to their work earlier}at the fire, he bethought himself of a building, where 





leaving no account of where he might be found. He 
was waited for till the people, already in an irritable 
mood, became very impatient; and when a party, who 
had gone to his house to hasten him, brought news of 
his absence, the indignation of the crowd was unbounded. 
‘They at once jumped to the conclusion that their em- 
ployers had chosen to prevent the interment taking 
place, and to delay them thus for the sake of making 
fools of them. ‘They forgot, in their rage, that their 
masters’ best policy was to get the coffin of the poor lad 
under ground and out of sight as soon as possible, and to 
conciliate rather than exasperate their people. 
Mrs. Wallace kept as constant a watch from her up- 
per windows this day, as sister Ann in Blue-beard. 
Many a cloud of dust did she faney she saw on the dis- 
tant road; many a time did she tremble when any sound 
came over the brow of the opposite hills. All her hopes 
were fixed on the highway; all her fears upon the path 
to the churchyard. ‘The safety of the concern, and per- 
haps of her husband, seemed to depend on whether the 
civil or rebellious force should arrive first. It was not 
long doubtful. 
‘The crowd came pouring over the opposite ridge, not 
in order of march as they went, but pell-mell, brandish- 
ing clubs and shouting as if every man of them was 
drunk In front was a horrid figure. It was the mother 
of the lad, who had been placed in his grave without 
Christian burial. ‘The funeral festival seemed likely to 
be as little Christian as the manner of interment, to judge 
from the frantic screams of his mother, and the gestures 
with which she pointed to the works as the scene where 
the people must gratify their revenge. 
They made a sudden halt at the bottom of the hill, as 
if at the voice of a leader; and then, forming themselves 
rapidly into a compact body, they marched almost in 
silence, but with extreme rapidity, till they had sur- 
rounded the building they meant first to attack. The 
labourers in it had but just time to escape by a back way, 
before the doors were down and a hundred hands busy 
within, knocking the machinery to pieces, and gutting 
the place. ‘This done, they went toa second and a third 
building, when there arose a sudden cry of * fire!” The 
leaders rushed out and saw indeed a volume of smoke 
making its way out of the doors and windows of one of 
the oftices where the books were kept and the wages paid. 
The least ignorant among the rioters saw at a glance 
that this kind of destruction would ensure the total ruin 
of the iron-work and of all belonging to it. With vehe- 
ment indignation they raised three groans for the incen- 
diary, and hastened to put out the fire and save the books 
and papers. At the door they met the furious woman they 
had made one of their leaders, brandishing a torch and 
glorying in the act she had done. Her former compan- 
ious looked full of rage, and shook their fists at her as 
they passed. 
“Stop her! Lay her fast, or she will be the ruin of us 
all,” cried several voices. With some difficulty this was 
done, and the poor wretch conveyed to her own house 
and locked in. 
It was a singular sight to see the gentlemen and Paul, 
and a portion of the mob, labouring together at the fire, 
while the rest of the rioters were pushing their work of 
destruction, unresisted but by the small force of orderly 
work-people, whieh they soon put to flight. It was the 
aim of the leaders to show that they confined their ven- 
geance to the machinery ; but when vengeance once be- 
vins, there is no telling where it will stop. The very 
sight of the fire was an encouragement to the evil-dis- 
posed, and many thefts were committed and much vio- 


Paul was among the most active of the defenders. 
Seemg that as many hands as could assist were engaged 


there was a great deal of valuable machinery which 
was likely to fall a sacrifice if undefended He ran 
thither and found all quiet. He locked himself in and 
He had not half done 
Paul appeared with a huge iron bar, with which he threat- 
He stood at some height above them, so as to have 
did not know how many irea bars might be ready there 
‘| to fall on the heads of those who first entered. “ Smoke 


lighted torches were presently thrown in, Paul stamped 


caught some light wood beside it, three men took advan- 
tage of his attention being divided to leap up the window, 
wrench his bar from him, and fling it down below. Paul 
lost not his presence of mind for a moment. He snatched 
up a blazing torch in each hand, and thrust them in the 
faces of his enemies, who, not much relishing this kind 
of salute, jumped down again whence they came. “ It is 
my turn to smoke out,” cried he ; but this was his last 
act of detence. ‘The three men had been long enough 
on the window to perceive that Paul was the entire gar- 
rison of the place ; and while they kept up a show of at- 
tack at the window, the door was forced, and the build- 
ing filled without resistance. When it was about half 
gutted, Paul thought he heard a welcome sound without 
above the crashing and cries within. It was the galloping 
of horse ; and the sabres of soldiers were soon seen glitter- 
ing in the red light from the fire. They rode up and sur- 
rounded the building, making Paul, who was still astride 
on the window, their first prisoner. He smiled at this, know- 
ing he should soon be set free; but he was presently 
touched by the earnestness with which some of the 
guilty protested his innocence and begged his discharge. 
When one of the masters came up and had him released, 
he had a painful duty to perform in pointing out which 
of the people, who remained cooped up in the place, had 
been the most guilty. He was, however, sufticiently 
aware of its being a duty todo it without flinching ; and 
he marked the men who had first broken the window 
thrown the first torches, and burst in the door. 

The work of destruction was now stopped; but the 
state of things was little less wretched than if it had 
continued. ‘The partners were seen in gloomy confer- 
ence with the commanding officer. The steady work- 
men, whose means of subsistence had been destroyed 
before their faces, stood with folded arms gazing on the 
smoke which slowly rose from the ruins. There was a 
dull silence in the empty building, where the prisoners 
were guarded by a ring of soldiers, who sat like so many 
statues on their horses. At the houses of the partners 
there were sentinels at the gates and before the parlour 
windows, and the ladies within started every time a 
horse pawed the gravel walk. ‘The anxious housekeeper, 
meantime, was trying to keep the frightened servants in 
order; for they had much to do in preparing refreshments 
for the soldiers. But, perhaps, the most wretched of all 
were those who hid their grief within their humble 
homes. The little children, who were forbidden by their 
mothers to stray beyond the rows of labourers’ cottages, 
came running in with tidings from time to time; and 
many times did the anxious wife, or sister, or mother, 
lift her head in the hope of hearing “father is coming 
over the green,” or “John is safe, for here he is,” or 
“now we shall hear all about it, for Will is telling neigh. 
bour so and so;” and as often was the raised head 
drooped again when the news was “ ueighbour such-a- 
one is a prisoner,” or, “neighbour Brown is crying be- 
cause her son is going to jail,” or “ Mary Dale is gone 
down to try and get sight of her husband, if the soldiers 
will let her; for she won’t believe he set fire to any place.” 

Again and again the children resolved, “I won't go 
in to mother any more, till she has done crying,” 
and again some fresh piece of bad news sent them in to 
make the tears flow afresh. 

It was found that the prisoners could not be removed till 
the next day; and when food, and drink, and straw to 
sleep on, was being supplied to them, it was melancholy 
to see how the relations of the men wandered about 
hoping to find means to speak to one or another. Many 
an entreaty was addressed to the soldiers just to be per- 
mitted to step up to the window between the horses, and 
see Whether John, or Will, or George wanted any thing, 
or had any thing to say. This could not of course be 
allowed ; but it was long after dark before the last lingerer 
had shut herself into her cheerless home to watch for 
the morning. 

That morning rose fair and bright as a June morning 
can be. Mr. Wallace opened the shutters of his draw- 
ing-room, where, with Mr. Bernard, he had passed the 
night, arranging plans for their next proceedings, and 
writing letters to their partners in London respecting 
the readiest mode of closing their concern ; and to their 
law officers, respecting the redress which they should 
obtain for the injury done to their property. The crim- 
son light of the dawn, the glittering of the dew on the 
shrubs, and the cheruping of the waking birds, were so 
beautiful a contrast to the lamp-light and silence within, 
that Mr. Wallace felt his spirits rise at once. They 
were at once depressed, however, when he saw the 
glancing of weapons in the first rays of the sun, and 
observed that the furnaces were out, and that all the 
scene, usually so busy, was as still as if it had been 
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wasted by the plague. Manly as he was, and well as he 
had sustained himself and every body about him till now, 
he could not bear these changes of feeling; and tears, of 
which he had no reason to be ashamed, rolled down his 
cheeks. 

“You dread the sending off the prisoners,” said his 
partner. “So do I; and the sooner we can get it done 
the better.” 

They therefore went out and saw that their sentinels 
were properly retreshed, and that every thing was pre- 
pared for their departure as speedily as might be. No 
one who walked about the place that morning could 
think for a moment that any further violence was to be 
apprehended. The most restless spirits were well guarded; 
and of those who were at large, all, the injurers and the 
injured, seemed equally subdued by sorrow and fear. 

Just as the great clock of the works struck eight, a 
wagon drew up to the door of the building where the 
prisoners were confined. In a few minutes the whole 
population was on the spot. The soldiers kept a space 
clear, and obliged the people to form a half cirele, within 
which stood the partners and the commanding officer ; 
and here the relations of each prisoner were allowed to 
come as he was brought out. ‘The parting was so heart- 
breaking a scene that it was found necessary to shorten 
it; and, for the sake of the sufferers themselves, it was 
ordered that they should only take one farewell em- 
brace. Some took a shorter leave still; for there were 
wives and sisters—though not one mother—who would 
not own a relation in disgrace, and hid themselves when 
entreated by the prisoner to come and say “ Farewell.” 
The entreaty was not in one instance repeated. A look 
of gloomy displeasure was all the further notice taken 
by the culprit as he mounted to his seat in the wagon. 

At length the last prisoner was brought out; the sol- 
diers formed themselves round the wagon, and it drove 
off, amidst a chorus of lamentation trom the crowd. 
Almost every face was turned to watch it till it was out 
of sight; but some few stole into the place which had 
lately been a prison, and sank down in the straw to hide 
their shame and their tears. 

The partners thought that no time could be fitter than 
this for explaining to the assembled people the present 
state of affairs as it regarded them, and the prospect 
which lay before them. Mr. Wallace, who, as longest 
known to the people, had agreed to make this explana- 
tion, mounted to the window of a neighbouring building, 
and, while Mr. Bernard and his sons stood beside him, 
thus addressed the crowd below :— 

“Tt is partly for our own sakes, though chiefly for 
yours, that we now offer to explain to you the condition 
and prospects of this concern. We still say, what we 
have often said, that we are accountable to no man for 
our manner of conducting our own affairs ; but we wish 
you clearly to understand why we close our iron-work, 
in order that youmay see that we cannot helpdoing so, and 
that it is through no act of ours that so many industrious 
and sober labourers are turned out of work in one day. 
We make this explanation for your sakes; because we 
hope that those among you who have been guilty of the 
intention, if not the deed of riot, will learn the folly as 
well as the sin of such proceedings, and that those who 
are innocent will train up their children in such a 
knowledge of fects as will prevent their ever bringing 
destruction on themselves and others by such errors as 
have ruined our concern. 

“When we came here to settle, an agreement was 
made, in act, if not in words, between the two classes 
who hoped to make profit out of these works. You of- 
fered your labour in return for a subsistence paid out of 
our capital. We spent the money we and our fathers 
had earned, in buying the estate, building the furnaces, 
making or improving roads, and paying the wages which 
were your due. Both parties were satisfied with an 
agreement, by which both were gainers, and hoped that 
it would long be maintained without difficulty or mis- 
understanding. No promise was or could reasonably be 
made as to how long the labour should be furnished on 
the one side and the capital on the other, in the same 
proportions ; for it was tmpossible for either party to tell 
what might happen to the other. It was possible that 
so great a demand for labour might take place in some 
other manufacture as to justify your asking us for 
higher wages, or leaving us if we did not think proper 
to give them. It was equally possible that the prices of 
our manufacture might fall so as to justify us in lower- 
ing your wages, or in getting a part of our work done 
without your assistance. 

“ Nothing was said, therefore, about the length of time 
that your labour and our capital were to work together : 
and it was well that there was not ; for in time both the 
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mand for labour increased so much that you asked higher 
wages, which we cheerfully gave, because the prosperous 
state of trade pointed them outas your due. After a while, 
the opposite change took place. Demand declined, 
prices tell, and we could not afford to give you such 
high wages, and you agreed to take less, and again less, 
as trade grew worse. So far both parties were of one 
mind. Both felt the change of times, and were sorry on 
account of all; but neither supposed that the other could 
have helped the misfortune. ‘The point on which they 
split—unhappily for both—was the introduction of new 
machinery.” 

Here there was a murmur and bustle among the peo- 
ple below, which seemed to betoken that they were 
unwilling to hear. Some, however, were curious to 
know what Mr. Wallace would say, and cried * Silence !” 
“ Hush!” with so much effect, that the speaker was soon 
able to proceed. 

“ As no profit can be made, no production raised from 
the ground, or manufactured in the furnace er the loom, 


or conveyed over land and sea, without the union of 


capital and labour, it is clear that all attempts to divide 
the two are foolish and useless. As all profit is in pro- 
portion to the increase of labour and capital, as all the 
comforts every man enjoys become more common and 
cheap in proportion as these two grow in amount, it is 
clear that it must be for the advantage of every body that 
labour and capital should be saved to the utmost, that 
they may grow as fast as possible ‘The more capital 
and labour, for instance, there is spent upon procuring 
and preparing mahogany, the more cheap will be ma- 
hogany tables and chairs, and the more common in the 
cottages of the working classes. In the same way, 
broadcloth was once a very expensive article, because 
very few attempted to manufacture it; but now, when 


many more capitalists have sect up their manufactories of 


broadcloth, and much more labour is spent upon it, 
every decent man has his cloth coat for Sundays. In like 
manner the more capital and labour can be saved to be 
employed in the iron trade, the cheaper and more com- 
mon will iron be: and if it be an evil to us that it is 
already cheaper, we must find a remedy in making it 
more common, more extensively used, so that the quan. 
tity we sell may make up for the lowering of the price. 
It is plain, then, that all economy of capital and labour 
is a good thing for every body in the long run. How is 
this saving to be effected? 

“Capital is made to grow by adding to it as much as 
can be spared of the profit it brings. We all know that 
if a hundred pounds bring in five pounds interest at the 
year’s end, and if two of the five pounds only are spent, 
the capital of the next year will be a hundred and three 
pounds, and the interest five pounds, three shillings; 
and so on, increasing every year. This is the way capi- 
tal grows by saving. Labour does not grow by saving 
in like manner; but methods of improving and econo- 
mising it have been found, and more are invented every 
year. Labour is saved by machinery, when a machine 
either does what man cannot do so well, or when it does 
in a shorter time, or at a less expense, the work which 
man can do equally well in other respects. This last 
was the case with our new machincry. It did not, like 
the furnaces and rollers, do what man could not do; but 
it did in a quicker and cheaper manner what man had 
hitherto done. It was a saving of labour; and as all 
saving of labour is a good thing, our machinery was a 
good thing. : 

“You wish to interrupt me, I see. You wish to say 
that though it is a good thing for us capitalists, it is not 
for you labourers. Hear me while I show you the truth. 
If we could have brought back the state of the world to 
what it was four years ago; if we could have made the 
foreign iron-works melt into air, and some nearer home 
sink into the gound; if we could have made the de- 
mand what it once was, and had raised the prices to the 
highest ever known, you would not have cared whether 
we put up machinery or not, because there would hav 
been employment enough for every body notwithstand- 
ing. You care for it now because it throws some peopl 
out of work ; but you should remember, that 4t has als 
kept many busy who must be idle, now that it is destroy- 
ed. We should be as glad as you if there was work 
enough for all the men, and all the machinery together, 
that our concern could contain; but when changes which 
we could not prevent or repair brought before us thy 
question whether we should employ two thirds of oui 
people with machinery, or none without, we saw it to be 
for the interest of all to set up our new labourers in the 
midst of the grumblings of the old. We tell you plain- 
ly that we could not have employed any of you for the 














last six months, but for the saving caused hy the new 
machinery; and that, now it is gone, we can employ 
none of you any longer. 

“You may say that the county will repair our losses, 
and that we may soon build up what is destroyed, and 
goon as before. It is true that the damages must be 
paid out of the public fund; but it is not so true that a 
remedy will thus be found for the distress which vio- 
lence has brought upon you. ‘The state of trade being 
what it is, and confidence being so completely destroy- 
ed between the two parties to the original contract, 
there is littlke encouragement to enter on a new one. 
My partner and his family will depart immediately. I 
shall remain with a very few men under me to assist in 
disposing of our stock, and to wind up the concern; 
and then this place, lately so busy, and so fruitful of 
the necessaries and comforts of life to so many hun- 
dred persons, will present a melancholy picture of de- 
sertion and ruin. If, in after years, any of your de- 
scendants, enriched by the labours of generations, 
should come hither and provide the means of enriching 
others, may they meet with more success than we have 
done! May they have to do with men informed re- 
specting the rights and interests of society, as happy 
in their prosperity as you once were, and more patient 
and reasonable in adversity ! 

“ If these should ever enquire respecting the transac- 
tions of this day, it will strike them that the revenge 
which you have snateched—for I am told you call it re- 
venge—is as foolish as it is wicked. Of all the parties 
concerned in this outrage, your masters suffer the least 
—though their sufferings are not sma]l!—and yourselves 
the most. Your occupation is gone; the public re- 
sources, to which many here have contributed, must be 
wasted in repairing the damage intended for us; and, 
worst of all, disgrace and the penalties of the law 
await many with whom you are closely connected 
Having enjoyed from their birth the security and vari- 
ous benefits of the social state, they have thought fit to 
forfeit their privileges by a breach of the laws; and 
they must take the consequences. How many of the 
guilty are now mourning that those consequences can- 
not be confined to themselves! How many—but I will 
not pursue this subject further, for I see you cannot 
bear it. I only entreat those of you who hold your 
children by the hand, and see them wondering at the 
mournful solemnities of this day, to impress upon them 
that the laws must be obeyed, and to assure them from 
your own experience that, however sad undeserved po- 
verty may be, it is easily endurable in comparison with 
the thought which will haunt some of you to your dy- 
ing day—* my own hands have brought this misery 
upon myself, and upon those who look up to me fo 
bread.’ 

“ T have only to add that which it may be a satisfae- 
tion to some of you to know, that we freely forgive to 
such the injury they have meditated against us, We 
are indeed too deeply concerned for your misfortunes to 
have much thought to bestow upon our Fare- 
well.” 

The people slowly and silently 
showed their faces abroad again that day. 


ownh. 
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dispersed, and few 


Ee 
CHAPTER IX 
ALL QUIET AGAIN. 


Paul was one of the very few whom his employer sé 
lected to remain with him till the stock should be sold 
off and the coneern closed. The Jones family had been 
one of the first to depart of the manv who were gone 
to seck employment anda home. They settled in the 
place where their sons were apprenticed to different 
trades, and where they had a good name for honesty, 
industry, and pradence. The fund which they had 
caved in better days was sufficient to maintain them for 
some time, if, as was not likely, people so respectable 
should find it difficult to obtain employment. They 
left Paul in possession of their eottage, as he was un- 
willing to shut his work-beneh, or leave off cutting 
corks. till the last moment. 

\s he was thus employed Jate one evening, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace came to him. Mr, Wallace had heard 
from a friend of his engaged in a neighbouring iron- 
work, who wished to know whether an able overlooker 
could be recommended to him from among those who 
would be thrown out by the closing concern. Mr 
Wallace was glad of this opportunity of securing a 
good situation for Paul, to whom he felt himself greatly 
indebted for his conduct during the riots, and whom he 
knew to be competent to the duties of such an office 
Paul was duly obliged by this offer, but requested time 
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THE HILL AND THE VALLEY. 





to consider of it, as he had already the choice of two 
modes of investing his little capital,—one in a shop in 
London, and another in a Birmingham concern. 

Mr. Wallace was surprised at the good fortune which 
placed before one man, in days like these, three em- 
ployments to choose out of. Paul answered, with a 
stern sinile, that he owed it to his reputation of being 
a miser: misers having two good qualifications for 
partnership,—the possession of money, and a close at- 
tachment to the main chance. 

“[T wish I could see any aim in this desperate pursuit 
of money,” said Mr. W allace, gravely. 

Paul answered by going into the inner room, and 
bringing out the picture which hung there. 

“Can you guess who that is ’” said he. 

“It has occurred to me that it might be yourself; 
but I can trace little or no likeness now.” 

“No wonder,” said Paul, looking at his blackened 
hands and sordid dress. “It is not myself, however, 
but a brother,—an only, elder brother, who died when | 
was twenty, and he twenty-one, just entering on the 
enjoyment of his property.” 

* And did that property come to you?” asked Mrs. 
Wallace, in surprise. 

“ Every acre of it, with the mansion you see there. 
I lost it all by gaming and other pleasures—pleasures 
indeed !—and in ten years was sitting in rags, without 
a crust in my wallet, as beggars usually have, on yon- 
der hill, where I traced the map of my future fortunes. 
I have an aim, sir. It is to get back that estate; to 
plant an oak for every one that has been felled, and to 
breed a buck for every one that has been slain, since the 
gates were shut upon me for a graceless protligate.” 

*Do you think you should be able to enjoy your 
property if you got it back again ?”? asked Mr. Wal- 
lace. ‘“ Or, perhaps, there is some family connection to 
whom you wish to restore it by will ?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” replied Paul. “I 
have not a relation in the world; and I see as clearly 
as you can do, that I shall be by that time too confirm. 
ed in my love of money to enjoy the pleasures of a fine 
estate. I shall screw my tenants,and grudge my veni- 
son, and sell all the furniture of the house but that of 


two rooms.” 
“Then do propose to yourself some more rational ob- 


ject?” said Mrs. Wallace, kindly. ‘ Let those have 
your estate who can enjoy it, and leave off aecumulat- 
ing money before it is too late. As soon as you have 
enough to buy and furnish a cottage, and afford a small 
income, give up business, and occupy yourself with 
books, and politics, and works of benevolence, and 
country sports and employments; with any thing that 
may take off your attention from the bad pursuit which 
is ruining your health, and your mind, and your repu- 
tation.” 

“If you do not,” said Mr. Wallace, “1 shall wish, as 
the best thing that could happen to you, that you may 
lose all your gains.” 

Paul! raised his clenched fist, and ground his teeth at 
the mention of such a possibility. Mrs. Wallace turned 
pale at such a symptom of passion; but she thought it 
right to add,— 

* You have twice had warning of the fleeting nature 
of riches. You have lost your own fortune, and seen 
the prosperity of this place overthrown. If you still 
make wealth your god, | hope you prepare yourself to 
find it vanish when you necd it most. I hope you pic- 
ture to vourself what it will be to die destitute of that 
for which alone you have lived.” 

* Vet this,” added her husband, “is a better lot than 
to live and die miserable in the possession of that for 
which alone he has lived. Take your choice, Paul; for 
the one lot or the other will be yours unless you make 
a grand effort now.” i ‘ 

Paul was not inclined to dispute this; but he was 
not, therefore, the more disposed to make the effort. 
He was pronounced by every body a man of strong 
character. Whatever pride he had in himself was in 
his strength of character. Yet he was weak,—weak 
as an idiot,—in the most important point of all. 

He was once seen to smile compassionately on the 
perseverance of a little child who laboured through a 
whole sultry day in digging a little pond in his garden. 
By the time it was finished, and before it could be fill- 
ed, it was bed-time,and a rainy night rendered it useless. 

When Paul despised the labour of this child, he little 
thought how his own life would resemble that sultry 
day. He, too, spent his sunshiny hours in laborious 
preparation ; and fell into his long sleep to find on wak- 
ing that his toil had been in vain. 


of the place, they alighted at Armstrong’s, on their 
way, to say farewell. 
his garden. 


stay to pack a few things and lock up our house.” 


When the Wallaces at length took their final leave 
The old man was, as usual, in 


“ Are you the last, the very last ?” said he. 
“Except two or three workmen and servants, who 


“I hope then they will take down yonder clock 
“Can you hear it so far as this ?” “ 
“O yes, Hark! It is beginning to strike noon. I 
used to like its stroke when it brought the work-people 
flocking from their cottages in the morning, or when 
they came pouring out as it told their dinner hour. 
But now it only puts one in mind of days that are 
gone, and I shall be glad when it is down.” . 
“You do then see something to regret in the days b 
you speak of?” said Mr. Wallace. ‘This is more than 


“]T might not say so, perhaps,” returned the old 
man, “if yonder valley could be made what it once 
was. But that can never be; and there is no compari- 
son between a settlement where art and industry 
thrive, and a greater number of human beings share 
its prosperity every year, and a scene like that, where i 
there is every thing to put one in mind of man but man 
himself.” 

“ And where,” said Mr. Wallace, ‘ we are chiefly re- 
minded of the ignorance and folly to which the 
change is owing. I should wish for your sake that we 
could raze all those buildings, and make the ground a 
smooth turf as it was before, if I did not hope that the 


t 


pier days.”” 
“TI should be more glad to see such a day than I was} ; 
to witness that which brought you here,” said the old 
man. “ But my sands are nearly run; and, even if no- 
body shakes the glass, I can mse J hope that any- 
thing will bring you back within my hour. But come,” 
he added, swallowing his emotion, *“ where’s your 
lady ?” 

her a bunch of your flowers before we go ?” 


herself,” said the old man. “ From the hour that I saw 
her walking over the heath in the wintry wind, in her 
cloak and thick shoes, to show a poor neighbour how to 
manage a new dropt calf, I pronounced you, sir, a 
happy man. 
find a companion and helper in her.” 


gaged in admiration of a painting by the lady’s own 
hands, which she wished to leave as a remembrance, 


of the cottage, and occasioned more discourse than any 
other possession they had ever had. 
chaise. When it was out of sight, he was a long time 
he drew his hand across his eyes as he turned into his 
orchard plot. 


Summary of Principles illustrated in this Volume. 

Capital is something produced with a view to em- 
ployment in further production. 

Labour is the origin, and 

Saving is the support, of Capital. 

Capital consists of 

1. Implements of labour. 


employed. 
3. Subsistence of labourers. 


tal: the second and third, Reproducible Capital. 
Since Capital is derived from Labour, whatever econo- 
mises Labour assists the growth of Capital. 
Machinery economises Labour, and therefore assists 
the growth of Capital. 
The growth of Capital increases the demand for La- 
bour. 
Machinery, by assisting the growth of Capital, there- 
fore increases the demand for Labour. 
In other words, Productive Industry is proportioned to 
Capital, whether that Capital be fixed or reproducible. 
The interests of the two classes of producers, Labour- 
ers and Capitalists, are therefore the same; the pros- 
perity of both depending on the accumulation of 
CapiTAL. 
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{ expected from you.” ther of pearl. 
by lines of steel from 200 to the 1,000th part of an 


inch. 


the bones, and found also in the fluids. 
Armstrong handed the lady gently down to the] o¢ carbonate of lime; and hence their remains have 
: been considered as the basis of limestone mountains. 
tethering the gate ; and the housekeeper observed that] sijicia and manganese are found in the hair. Iron, with 
phosphoric acid, constitutes part of the bloou 


A MILLION OF FACTS. 
BY SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS. 


Among the clever books we have recently received 


from London, is one with the above title, containing a 
vast varicty of information in a small space. 
possibly be reprinted in America, but as that is yet 
which sounds to me like a funeral bell.” problematical, we offer a few extracts from it, which 


It will 


vill serve to exhibit its character, while they convey 


some useful information. 


The sea is to the land, in round millions of square 


miles, as 160 to 40, or as four to one. 


Fraimhofer, in his optical experiments, made a ma- 
hine in which he could draw 32,900 lines in an inch 


readth. 
There are 7,700 veins in an inch of coloured mo- 
Iris ornaments of all colours are made 


Bodies are transparent, says Newton, when the 


pores are so small as to prevent reflection. 


The apprehension of the failure of a supply of coals 
n England, is a delusion. In Yorkshire alone there are 


exhaustless beds, which are sold at 4s. or 5s. per ton. 


The coal mines, which in Staffordshire have been 


burning for 200 years, consist of pyrites, subject to 
spontaneous combustion. 


Water will not extinguish 
hem, because when drawn off, or absorbed, the pyrites 


burn more than before. 


The odorous matter of flowers is inflammable, and 


works might be re-opened,—though not by us,—in hap-| i<0s from an essential oil. When growing in the dark 
their odour is diminished, but restored in the light ; and 


t is strongest in sunny climates. 
A chesnut tree grew at Tamworth which was 52 


feet round ; it was planted in the year 800; and in the 
reign of Stephen, in 1135, was made a boundary, and 
called the great chesnut tree. 
which produced young trees. 


In 1759 it bore nuts 


Botanists record 56,000 species of various plants ; 


“Gone to speak to Mrs. Margaret. Will you gather} aq 38,000 are to be found in the catalogues. 


The height of mountains in the moon is consider- 


“Ay . ire - } : - i 7 
Aye, and a choice one; for she is a choice flower able; ten are five miles, or nearly ; and eight are from 


3 to 4 miles. 
miles; ten are from 2 to 3 miles, and as many are 


nearly 2 miles. 


Three of the hollows are from 3 to 4 


Teeth are phosphate of lime and cartilage, but the 


Whatever fortune betides you, you will enamel is without cartilage. 


The muscles of the human jaw exert a force of 


Mrs. Wallace appeared in time bad a stop to fur-|5341b, and those of mastiffs, wolves, &c. far more. The 
ther praise of herself. She had left Mrs. Margaret en-] f-¢¢ is produced by the swelling of the muscles in the 
middle, and dilating again. 


The number of ribs vary, being twelve or thirteen 


and which thenceforth ornamented the chimney-piece] oy a side. 


Lime combined with phosphoric acid is the basis of 
Shells consist 


The fluids of animals contain alkalies, esvecially 


soda. 


The sense of feeling is created by the papillae of the 


skin, consisting of small white nervous fibres, which 
erect themselves when the sense of touch is excited. 


The heart, by its muscular contraction, distributes 
two ounces of blood from seventy to eighty times in a 


minute. 
There is iron enough in the blood of 42 men to make 


2. Material, simple or compound, on which labour is} a ploughshare weighing 24 pounds. 


A man is taller in the morning than at night to the 
extent of half an inch or more, owing to the relaxation 


Of these three parts, the first constitutes Fixed Capi-| of the cartilages. 


The human brain is the 28th of the body, but in the 
horse but a 400th. 

It has been computed that nearly two years of sick- 
ness is experienced by every person before he is 70 
years old, and that therefore but ten days per annum is 
the average sickness of human life. Till forty it is but 
half, and after fifty it rapidly increases. 

Albert Durer etched some of his engravings on steel. 
A soft steel plate will take 50,000 good impressions, and 
a hard steel plate a million. 

Painting in oil, distemper, or water, is when the co- 
lours are mixed with oil, size, or water. Fresco is on a 
newly-plastered wall. Encaustic is with wax; and 
enamel, with mineral colours, on metal. 

Three fourths of the books printed do not pay their 
expenses ; and not above one in ten realises a profit. 
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TEMPLE’S TRAVELS IN PERU. 
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Travels in Peru, 
INCLUDING A YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN POTOSI 
BY EDMOND TEMPLE, 


KNIGHT OF THE ROYAL AND DISTINGUISHED ORDER OF CHARLES ILI. 


“ Five advantages thou wilt at least procure by travelling. Thou 
wilt have pleasure, and profit; thou wilt enlarge thy prospect ; 
cultivate Uiyself, and acquire friends.”- AsuKiR axp ABUSIR. 


[First American edition.} 
—<>— 


Preface to the first American edition. 

In pursuance of. an intimation contained in a former 
number of the Circulating Library, we commence the 
publication of Mr. Temple's interesting and amusing 
travels in Peru. They will be found to convey much in. 
formation embodied in a very agreeable style, which, 
though not free from faults, is well calculated to keep alive 
the interest of the reader. Mr. T. passes from grave to 
gay with so much ease, that it is difficult to avoid fol- 
lowing him, even when he treats an uninteresting topic 
—a circumstance, by the way, which is of rare occur- 
rence. He remarks, in his own short preface, that “the 
volumes here presented to the public contain notes of 
any thing and every thing that I either saw, heard, or 
thought, which appeared to me worthy of insertion in a 
journal, kept from the period of my leaving England for 
South America, until my return.” He apologises for in- 
troducing the journal of his voyage, and other matters, 
before he arrives in the ancient territory of the Incas, 
into which, from the title page, his readers might pro- 
bably expect to be at once introduced, and adds: “ The 
fate of any work pretending to entertainment rather than 
information, depends, in a great degree, on the good hu- 
mour and indulgence of the reader, who, on his part, 
ought not to expect too much, recollecting that a uni- 
formly agreeable book is almost as rare as a uniformly 
agreeable companion.” 

On the subject of mines and mining, considering the 
object of his visit to Peru, the reader must expect some 
detail, but he will find it neither trite nor wearisome ; 
the author possesses such unbounded spirits and good 
humour, that whatever he touches becomes entertaining 
under his pliant quill. He states it as his firm convic- 
tion, in his introduction, that “ mining speculations in 
Peru, if conducted with ordinary prudence, cannot fail of 
being extremely beneficial; while under the manage- 
ment of agents of zeal and integrity, and with compe- 
tent capital, no loss can possibly oceur to the specula- 
tors.” 

In conclusion he says: “ A journal of the occurrences 
of a traveller’s life must necessarily exhibit an ever-vary- 
ing succession of diverse events and subjects: many of 
those described in the following pages I would fain be- 
lieve are new, as far as regards publications on South 
America; some of them perhaps, the grave, sober, and 
plodding traveller, might not have condescended to no- 
tice; still I cannot but think that what one party felt 
deep interest in witnessing, another may feel some inte- 
rest in hearing or reading of. How far this opinion is 
correct in the present instance, I now leave the reader 
to judge.” 

The editor has taken the precaution to expunge a few 
paragraphs which were cither of a character to offend 
the eye of modesty, or relating to topics of no interest 
to citizens of North America. Mr. Temple, for instance, 
makes several allusions to the prospects of emigrants, 
and to plans for transporting the population of Ireland 
to the Pampas, which must be looked upon as Quixotic 
in the extreme, and would afford but scanty interest to 
our readers. Notes, where they elucidate the text, have 
been added, which it is hoped may assist in conveying 
a correct idea of the country, and its present state, af- 





fording as it does such a strong contrast to our own.| peared exceedingly mean and inferior to those who were 


Internal improvement seems hardly to have been thought 
of, while the state of moral degradation in which the 


soon to dig and to delve for gold and silver in the mines 
of the New World. 


For myself, I blush to confess it, I was in a state of 


people are still plunged, must for a long time forbid the) the most profound ignorance respecting all that I saw or 


idea of their competing with the more fortunate inhabi-| heard. 
washing, roasting, crushing, sifting and buddling the 
ores, was all Greek to me; and when I got home, I re- 
collected nothing except a steam engine, at the Consoli- 


tants of North America in those arts which give value 


to existence. Civil war has kept South America in con- 


Smelting, amalgamating, assaying, separating, 


tinual turmoil, retarding her energies, and destroying} dated Mine, said to be, if I mistake not, of between eight 
the social compact ; we would hold up the result as a| hundred and one thousand horse power, capable of pump 


beacon to our countrymen, by which to steer a safer and 
more honourable course.—Ed. Select Library. 
—>>— 
CHAPTER I. 


Formation of the Potosi Mining Association—Departure of the fi st 


ing up seven hundred and sixty-eight gallons of water 
in one minute of time, or one million one hundred and 
five thousand nine hundred and twenty gallons in the 
course of twenty-four hours, from a depth of twelve 
hundred feet. 


On the 28th, at eleven o'clock, his majesty’s packet 


division of its establishment tor Buenos Ayres—Shipwreck of the| brig Frolic fired a gun as a signal of having received the 


Prince Ernest packet—-Providential escape—Turtle versus Dol- 
phin. 


mail and despatches. 
board, and by one o’clock we were under all sail, run- 


No time was lost in getting on 


One of the nine hundred and ninety-nine speculations ning down Channel with a fine fresh breeze from E.S.E. 


of the all-speculating year 1525, was the “ Potosi, La 


We found the Frolic fitted up, like all the packets of the 


Drenniee ae POR SE a ae ; : : : : 
Paz ge ign a ~eemniryen ad rg object ot} same class, with little side berths, several inches wide 
which was to wor 1¢ far-famed imines of Potosi, and] and a few feet long, large enough for persons of moderate 


sundry others in Peru. 
operations for this “ grande et belle entreprise” (so Baron 


T n , » > yay , . . . . . 7 
Ihe company commenced its} dimensions to stretch and turn in, but rather a tight fit, 
ig ; I guess, for those who pride themselves on their height 
Humboldt was pleased to term it) upon the extensive} 9, magnitude. 


The height of our state cabin, too, was 


and prodigal scale 4 by its sister associations +! such as to require great precaution in the exercise of our 

and, from among a long list of persons selected to fill locomotive powers, and doomed some of my companions 

numerous official situations, at home and abroad, I was] to a never ceasing curvature of the body, very different 
: ‘ , very 


appointed to that of secretary to the establishment at 


from that pleasing line of beauty which, we are told, is 


Potosi. Never did secretary of the richest treasury in} to be found in “ the graceful bend.” 


Europe receive his appointment with greater certainty 


On the upper deck, large coops, and larger boxes, con- 


of acquiring fortune than I did, when named chief! verted into supernumerary coops, were ranged on each 
of the office for registering - treasures to be drawn side, crammed with fowls—though the unhappy animals 
from the mines of America. My first act was to employ] never exhibited the appearance of crammed fowls when 


brokers to buy up all the shares that could possibly be] ceryed at table. 


From under the forecastle proceeded a 


procured for all the money I had to dispose of in so cli-| melody which apprised us still farther of the provision 
gible an investment; but, from the high premium they} jaid in for our voyage ; pigs, geese, ducks, and turkeys, 
bore in the market, a few hundred pounds went a very} not yet accustomed to their imprisonment, in notes pe- 
short way indeed in the purchase of such valuable pro-| eyliar to themselves, gave viva voce evidence of. their 
perty. I had, however, in my run of luck, the good for- uneasiness, far exceeding the shouts of the sailors in 


tune to obtain what I considered sufficient to insure 
independence, ease, and luxury, which the Latins call 


weighing the anchor and hoisting the sails. 


Soon were to be seen “ masts, spires, and strand, re- 


. > ” reelf s tority 1 os ° ° 
“otium cum dignitate,” to myself and posterity in end-| tiring to the right,” and soon were to be seen, retiring 


less perpetuity! 


to both right and left, my companions and myself, with 


On the 22d of September, 1825, it was signified at the | every particle of our animal spirits in visible dejection. 
post office that a packet was appointed to convey the mail| «Qj, dear!” said I, in a more than half audible ejacula- 


and despatches to Buenos Ayres. 


notice was the signal for the instant departure of the] for at least two full months to come !" 


ane 
This usual monthly tion, “ here we are, inmates of this Noali’s ark confused, 


’—and then I was 


first division of the establishment of the Potosi Mining] giek again. 


Association, consisting of General Paroissien, the chief 


The breeze carried us about two hundred miles, and 


commissioner; Baron de Czettritz, the chicf of the mining} then left us to give place to heavy gales of wind from the 


department; Mr. Scriviner, a young gentleman of the] S, W, which tossed us over and 


under the tremendous 


mineralogical department ; and your most obedient, &c.| wayes of the Bay of Biscay for several dreary days. 


&c.; also two domestics, and Carlo, a favourite spaniel. 


At two o’clock in the afternoon, orders being issued] whatever it may be to those on board. A 


A ship, struggling in a storm, is an interesting sight, 
late modern 


by the board of directors for our departure, portman- author has remarked, that in this dilemma men are 
teaus, chests, bags, and boxes, were packed in all the generally disposed to resort to “rum and religion” for 
confusion of hurry, and these were again packed in and| consolation; but another modern author, of less levity 
ona highly fashionable carriage, provided for our con-| and with more prudence and judgment, observes that ‘it 
venience by the Association, together with a quantity of] js then the soul is drawn to heaven by a sort of ‘natural 
gingerbread nuts and peppermint drops, to comfort us impulse, not always, perhaps, proceeding from an emo- 
on our journey across the continent of South America.| tion of piety, but from a feeling conviction that every 


In the outfit of this establishment, no expense was spared] other refuge is “a refuge of lies. 


that could contribute to the luxury and the dignity of 


” 


The following little narrative, related to me by the 


those individuals, who were expected soon to make am- principal actor in it, deserves, I think, a place here, as 


ple returns of gold and silver in repayment of the ex- 
yenses that were now so profusely lavished. 
We left London at seven in the evening, thereby gain- 


being in some degre: 
tion. 


connected with the last observa- 


The commander of the ship which I am now on 


. ’ ec ° _ =e . , ie “ 
ing one hour’s start of the mail; and, in order to keep board, when thrown out of employment, with hundreds 
this advantage, we sent forward to every stage an express | of others, at the pn riod of peace—that sudden downfall 


to have four horses in readiness, which added consider-| to 


ably to the eclat and consequence of the travellers, but 
tended little to expedite the journey; for the mail over- 


took us at Exeter, and, from Exeter to Falmouth, it lett] office for several 
words, he “embarked all the hard earnings of twenty 


us full five hours behind; so that, had it not been for an 
order from the foreign office to detain the packet, we 


years’ service, and all his 


martial ambition—that abhorred state of national 


tranquillity—purchased the Prince Ernest, a Lisbon 
packet, and commanded her in the service of the 


post 
years. In this ship, to use his own 


prize money to boot ;” of 


should have arrived at Falmouth—* just in time to be] \which, with the exception of a few hundred pounds, he 


too late!” “ 
But, on stopping at Selly’s Hotel, on the evening of 


was in one unlucky hour entirely bereft. 


He had just arrived, with the mail from England, at 


the 24th, we were as delighted to see the captain of our Gibraltar, and was on shore at that place, when a heavy 
packet standing at the door, as he was to see us arrive ;| gale of wind arose, and prevented him from returning 
for, having laid in an ample sea stock in expectation ot! to his ship; but, in the scene of confusion and distress 
us, he began to apprehend the loss of £74 for each cabin} which ensued amongst the shipping in the bay, he had 
passenger, £36 for each stecrage passenger, and £30 for| the satisfaction of observing that the Prince Ernest re- 


our handsome carriage. 
We remained at Falmouth Sunday, Monday, and 


mained steadily at her anchors. 


The gale increased; guns were fired; various signals 


Tuesday, which enabled us to make an excursion to the} of distress appeared in all parts of the bay, and forty-nine 


copper mines of Cornwall; a very natural visit for gen-| yessels were already driven on shore. 
Ernest held on, and a lull (as the sailors term a pause in 


tlemen of our calling; but every thing, of course, ap- 











Still the Prince 
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a gale of wind) taking place, it was supposed that there 
was an end to the scene of destruction. It frequently 
happens, however, that lulls are followed by the heaviest 
part of the gale, as if the wind took breath to come on 
with the greater fury. It proved so in the present case. 
The cables parted; the mournful signal gun was fired, 
and the ensign, hoisted with its umon downward, indi- 
but to render any assistance was 1inpos- 


eated distress : 
sible. In a few minutes the captain, amongst thousands 
of spectators on the shore, saw his ship driven upon the 
rocks and totally wrecked. The crew, except one man 
who perished, were with difficulty saved. 

Shortly after this disaster, my triend was appointed to 
his present command in the Frolic, and, on his very first 
voyage, which was to North America, the ship, one bois- 
terons night, running between sixandseven knots an hour, 
struck upon a sandbank, off the coast of Halifax, which 
proved to be Sable Island; a bleak, uninhabited spot, sur- 
rounded by rocks, just above the surface ofthe sea, which has 
proved fatal to hundreds of vessels and thousands of lives 
—so fatal, | have been told, that if the crews have some- 
times sueceeded in saving themselves, there is scarcely 
an instance of the vessel that once touched upon it es- 
caping total shipwreck. 

It is the nature of a British sailor never to despair ; 
the greater the difficulty into which he is thrown, and 
the more imminent the danger, the more deliberate are 


his plans, and the more energetic is he in the execution | dolphin. 


of them. Above all, that cool, determined courage which 
nothing can appal, never forsakes him, but tends by its 
example to regulate the conduct of the whole : it checks 
the intemperate, animates the feeble, inspires confidence, 
keeps hope alive, and preserves that order and discipline, 
without which the best designs are frustrated and the 
most active efforts rendered abortive. na the present in- 
stance, all the sterling qualities of the British sailor were 
requisite, and all were called into action. Skill, calm- 
ness, courage, activity, and perseverance, command on 
one hand and obedience on the other, were jointly and 
severally practised on board the Frolic during a long 
and dreary night, the w ind and the rain unceasing and 
increasing, and the waves making a clear breach over 
the vessel, whilst she beat upon the rocks with a force 
that left but little hope to the wearied crew of seeing 
another day: all were aware of the fatal spot on which 
they were cast. 
The master, an old experienced seaman, (if thirty 
years constant practice in the dangers of the sea entitles 
to that appellation,) when consulted by his commander, 
and asked *“ What can we do now, old boy? What do 
you think of it ?”’—replied in terms which may be fairly 
said to illustrate the ‘ruling passion’—* Think of it, sir? 
why, I think there will not be one of us left to take the 
sun to-morrow.” 
The landsman who glances over these pages may need 

to be informed, that it is the duty of the master to “ take 
the sun” every day at twelve o’clock, when it is visible ; 
and this is called the “ observation,” by which the lati- 
tude of the ship is ascertained. ‘The old master’s last 
thoughts (or what were considered very near his last 
thoughts) were therefore directed to one of his principal 
duties: he was not in the least dismayed by the scene 
around him, but seemed to regret exceedingly that the 
chances were against his “taking the sun” the next day. 
Hard and harder blew the wind, incessantly poured 
the rain, and louder roared the sea around them and 
over them, the darkness of the night completing the 
scene of distress. 
To lighten the ship, the water was started in the hold; 
provisions, and shot, and chain-cables, and stores of all 
kinds, were thrown overboard, but to no purpose—wreck 
was deemed certain. 
Before the day began to dawn, the tempest was at its 
height, and the vessel in so hopeless a state, that seeing 
their exertions useless, and admitting that no human ef- 
fort could avert their destruction, the crew gathered 
round their captain on the quarter-deck, and there calmly 
resigned themselves to the will of Him, whose mercy, 
nevertheless, they with one accord humbly implored ; 
and, lo! in that moment, when all hands had given up 
all as lost, the vessel floated—it was not known how! 
She cleared the rocks! it was thought impossible—she 
was at sca, safely scudding before the wind! Excessive 
joy did not prevent the ready and grateful acknowledg- 
ment that Providence was the guiding star which beamed 


upon their darkened way, that the Sovereign Ruler of 


the world wasthe pilot who steered them insafety through 


the storm. 
Wind, weather, knots, latitude, longitude, course, and 


distance, are the daily, and often the only, subjects of re- 


many trifling incidents no doubt, something to the full as 


to pass months, years, and perhaps his life, in the “ float- 
ing prison,” contents himself with these professional re- 
marks; or, if he condescends to notice other occurrences, 
it is generally in exceedingly concise terms. The great 
sameness ina sea life, and the difficulty of finding where- 
withal to eke out a journal, is proved by a well-known 
extract from one, entitled “ Journal of a Voyage from 
Liverpool to the West Indies, and home again ;” in which, 
the only interesting remark from first to last was, on 
“Friday, twentieth November, A. M. moderate breezes 
and hazy; at noon caughta dolphin. P. M. ditto weather 
—at one let him go again.” 

Whoever writes, be it much or little, be it well or ill, 
is sure of incurring the censure of some one, and there- 
fore I cannot expect to escape; but, on the other hand, 
like every author, I hope to meet with the approbation 
of some one: for who ever gave his productions to the 
world without believing that they possessed at least a little 
trifling something or other to recommend them? For 
iny own part, I am determined to please, and that ought 
to go a great way to insure indulgence, since it succeeds 
through life, nine times out of ten, with those who prac- 
tise the determination. I shall, therefore, as opportunity 
invites and as inclination prompts, proceed with this 
Journal after my own method ; and I promise, among as 


interesting, though not so concise, as the story of the 
For instance :— 

October 9th. A dead calm; the vessel lazily rolling 
in a long slow mountainous swell, and all on board as 
listless and as lifeless as the ship. Suddenly, a voice 
from the main-top is heard hailing the quarter-deck— 
“ Pon deck, there !’—* Halloo !’—* A turtle on the star- 
board quarter!” An electric shock on the most sensitive 
nerves could not have excited more lively animation. 
The jolly-boat, with four jolly lads, was out like “ seven 
bells half struck :” every eye was directed upon the star- 
board quarter, and every neck was strained to get a peep 
at the subject of this interesting alarm. 
It would take a quire of foolsecap to describe as it 
deserves the delight with which “I see it!” was every 
moment expressed by each fortunately quick-sighted ob- 
server, and also the sensations of hope and fear that al- 
ternately reigned in every breast respecting the doubtful 
result. 
One dive, and ‘twas gone for ever! What a thought of 
distraction! Happily, the sleep-exciting swell of the sea 
and the rays of the meridian sun composed a charm too 
powerful to be easily or suddenly dissolved. Pillowed on 
the glassy wave, the turde slept profoundly, unconscious 
of its fate; whilst all on board watched in breathless 
suspense the laudable anxiety of the bowman, stooping 
over the bow with eager eyes and outstretched hands, 
long before he came within reach of his victim, which 
at length he dexterously seized, and uplifted triumphantly 
in the air, amidst the congratulatory cheers of the spec- 
tators, accompanied with peculiar expressions of delight 
from the select few, who knew in their hearts that this 
delicious prize was au. for them! The care with which 
it was handed, or rather escorted, into the ship, proved 
that there was no intention, as in the case of the dolphin, 
to “ let it go again.” 
This amiable creature was treated in the very best 
manner by our excellent cook ; never were four state 
passengers, in a state cabin, in the Bay of Biscay, re- 
galed with a richer soup. And thus ends TURTLE versus 
DOLPHIN. 

—>—— 


CHAPTER If. 
Pass the Canary and Cape Verd Islands—Sudden and frequent 

changes of weather—Excessive rain—Stories of sharks. 
Variable weather and variable winds, chiefly adverse, 
kept us straggling for seventeen days before we made 
the Island of Madeira, which this ship, in her last voyage 
from Falmouth, made in five days: a circumstance pe- 
culiarly calculated to aggravate that impatience, which 
seems to be the natural characteristic of all travellers, 
whether by sea or land. 
October 17th, we passed the Canary Islands at a dis- 
tance of 110 miles from Teneriffe; but the weather being 
hazy, we could not discern the celebrated peak, which 
sailors say can be seen, on a clear day, at the distance 
of 150 miles. Humboldt, from the top of the peak, saw 
the true horizon forty-three nautical leagues distant; 
and he observes, that “the peak of Teneriffe has fre- 


and even forty leagues.” 


quently been seen at the distance of thirty-six, thirty-eight, 


20th. Moderate breezes, a smooth sea, and pleasant 
weather, which is all I should have had to remark on 


suffered itself to be taken, thereby affording me an op- 


portunity of recording an event. 

If Buffon has not already given a perfectly satisfac- 
tory history of the flying-fish, the journals of the pas- 
sengers on board the Frolic may be consulted to advan- 
tage; for there is nota passenger who does not keep 
one, and there is not a journal in which this little animal 
has not a place, being in some described with geometri- 
cal accuracy, and with an amplitude befitting a whale. 
22d. The keel-impelling breeze from east-north-east, 
has wafted us at the rate of seven and eight knots an 
hour, for the last twenty-four hours. It is beautiful to 
see the flying-fish, in countless multitudes, skimming in 
every direction before the vessel, as she plunges through 
the waves. ‘ : 
23d. In the morning-watch, we passed close to the 
eastward of the Cape Verd Islands, which it is scarcely 
possible to view without a thought upon the scenes of 
human wretchedness which have there been exhibited. 
The sun, too, shone with intense heat, as if to excite by 
sympathy our utmost compassion for the sufferings of 
thousands of our fellow-creatures, who have here pined 
in indescribable misery under its scorching rays, crowd- 
ed in the pestilential holds of slave ships that at one 


time frequented the harbours of these islands. 


When the slave trade flourished, the Cape Verd Islands 


had the sad celebrity of being the principal rendezvous of 


slave ships to and from the coast of Africa. A perpetual 
mart existed there, to which slave-rnerchants from all 
parts resorted to make their purchases; and to this day, 
something of the same kind exists in the Island of St. 
Jago, which has been declared a “a free port.” There 
a slave ship may take refuge, and remain secure from 
the cruisers of those nations which have abolished the 
trade, and which make prizes of slave ships when they 
can catch them elsewhere. 
A slave ship, with its cargo of four or five hundred 
wretched victims (stowed in bulk), is a valuable prize for 
a man-of-war to fall in with; for, besides the ship itself 
becoming the property of the captors, the British go- 
vernment pay a handsome sum for every slave found on 
board. And what value shall we set upon the heartfelt 
gratification which a British officer and his crew must 
experience, when they have relieved from the dreadful 
tortures of suffocation, and restored to the light of day, 
to fresh air and to liberty, five hundred human beings 
gasping for existence, which, even if prolonged, is ex- 
pected at best to terminate in the drudgery of brutes! 
24th. Sun-set this evening was truly a splendid sight. 
The colours of the sky were different from and more 
various than any I had ever before observed— 
—————_ outvying some the rose, 
And some the violet, yellow, and white, and blue, 
Scarlet, aud purpjmng red. 
The clouds, too, assumed a form, a tinge, and a magni- 
tude in their masses, that excited the admiration of all 
on board. No sooner had the sun, in a dazzling blaze, 
sunk beneath the sea, than the moon shone forth with a 
brilliancy quite unusual to us of northern climes. Our 
ship, with all sail set, was gliding silently over the rip- 
pled surface of the ocean, at the rate of two or three 
knots an hour, when, in a few minutes, all was 
changed. The wide expanse of burnished gold, which 
replaced the setting sun, faded suddenly away, the moon 
withdrew her trembling beams, and the clouds, forming 
into one dense black mantle, overspread the firmament, 
and, to our view, enveloped the whole universe in dark- 
ness. ‘How sudden !”—“* What a change!” was the 
exclamation of every voice, when a flash of lightning 
attracted all eyes towards the east, just over the barren 
coast of scorching Africa. ‘The breeze died away toa 
perfect calm, and the sails hung loosely against the 
masts: thunder followed at a distance. Searcely had 
its awful hollow murmurings ceased, when the wind 
came sweeping along the deep, sudden as the lightning 
which accompanied jt. Our ship, not unlike a sea-bird 
frightened from ‘repose, rushed through the foaming 
wave, her wings extended to the utmost, bearing her 
onward with an unusually tremulous rapidity, at once 
astonishing and alarming. 
The seaman’s skill was instantly requisite for the pre- 
vention of threatened danger. 

“Mind your helm!” cried the captain, loudly and 
sternly. “ Ay, ay, sir!” replied the helmsman. 

« Luff! then, luff!” 

“ Luff it is, sir, luff!” 

“ Turn the hands up!” 

“ All hands, a-hoy !” 

“Up and furl the royals and sky-sails !—In stern- 








mark on board ship. The sailor, who is accustomed 


this day, if a flying-fish had not flown on board, and 


sails'—Down flying-jib and stay-sails!—Brail up the 
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try-sails !—Man the top-gallant clue-lines !—Stand by 
the top-gallant halyards !—Let go!—Clue up !—Jib 
down !—Haul !—Haul down !”—were the orders given 
and accomplished within a few minutes ; and in a few 
minutes more the squall, accompanied with very heavy 
rain, passed over us ; but, without these precautions, it 
would have proved too much for the Frolic, or perhaps 
for the stoutest ship that ever sailed on the ocean. 

A light breeze succeeded, scarcely sufficient to raise 
a gentle curl upon the waves ; all sail was again set; 
the moon, surrounded by the résplendent host of heaven, 
burst with augmented lustre trom her concealment, 
and the overcharged clouds, being now relieved, dis- 
persed into various forms of different shades and hues, 
leaving the atmosphere around and above so serene and 
beautiful, as to excite our greater astonishment at the 
extraordinary suddenness of the change, which is by no 
means unfrequent between the tropics, sometimes oc- 
curring several times in the course of one night. _ 

26th. Rain and hard squalls; compelling us occasion- 
ally to let go topsail and top-gallant halyards by the 
run. As for the rain, its violence can be imagined by 
those only who have seen and felt it. “ Torrents” signity 
much, no doubt, but the term is too commpn to convey 
any notion of the nature and force of the rains near the 
equator. : 

P. M. Ditto weather; at two, caught a porpoise: at 
three minutes past two let him go again—because the 
barb of the harpoon with which he was struck broke 
whilst we were hauling him up into the fore-chains, 
and—away he went! Shortly afterwards we caught a 
lark, which afforded consolation to some of us for the 
loss of the fat hog of the deep: this little delicate crea- 
ture excited considerable interest, from the circumstance 
of its having survived an exceedingly long and perilous 
voyage; we being, at the time it took refuge on our 
deck, not less than four hundred miles from the nearest 
land. It becomes me, however, to state, that various 
conjectures are hazarded by my companions relative to 
the adventures of this little wanderer; some opine that 
it has eseaped fromaship which may have passed us un- 
seen, and give as a reason the liveliness and good health 
of the visiter, as well as its apparent satisfaction and 
contentment in the cabin, where it was immediately in- 
troduced in full liberty, and ran about in pursuit of flies, 
without exhibiting the least symptom of fear or dislike 
tothe passengers. Others maintain, that it may have 
boarded the Frolic unseen when near the Cape Verd 
Islands, and may have secreted itself on board ever 
since. My own opinion is, that it has been watted 
through the air every yard of the distance above men- 
tioned, which is by no means improbable ; but my prin- 
cipal reason for maintaining this opinion is, because I 
consider it the most interesting conclusion to come to 
upon the subject. 

28th. Wind “ right in our teeth”—a melancholy cir- 
cumstance, no doubt, for a set of impatient passengers, 
who would willingly change their situation in the state 
cabin of the Frolic for the worst that could be offered 
them in the bottom of the deepest mine in Peru. But, 
what I consider to the full as melancholy a subject is, 
the suddenly accidental death of—our little lark. 

“ Who killed the lark ?” has been murmured in tones 
of pitiful regret from the stem to the stern of the Frolic. 
Precisely at eight bells, our interesting little favourite 
was trod to death by the cabin-boy; whilst stepping out 
of one of the side-berths with a cup of tea in his hand, 
the ship gave a lurch, and pitched him head foremost 
against the bulk-head to leeward, and whilst struggling 
to save the cup, he trod upon the luckless little lark. 
To this sad fact I could bear testimony, for I was at the 
time under the light of the cabin hatchway, occupied in 
what my Lord Chestertield calls “ sacrificing to the 
Graces,” but what, in vulgar phraseology, is called— 
shaving ; and such was the shock of the accident, that 
Inot only cut my own throat, but felt as if I could 
have cut the fellow’s also. 

30th. It seemed as if the flood-gates above had been 
opened, and all the waters there concentrated, poured 
down upon us. ‘T'o call these inundations by the Euro- 
pean term “rain,” would be, as I have before hinted, 
far from conveying any idea of what they actually are. 
Those of my fricnds who may wish to know, as nearly 
as possible, our last night's situation, may fancy them- 
selves in a ten-gun brig, rolling, pitching, heaving, and 
setting, in the midst of the Atlantic ocean, upwards of 
two thousand six hundred miles from home, and 
nearly the same distance from the port of our destination 
—the night dark as Erebus—three drops, the size of 
“tea-saucers,” give a hint that it is going to rain, You 
have scarcely time to reflect upon this hint, before you 





may fancy that the ocean, having changed places with 
the skies, is rushing impetuously down again to take 
possession of its natural position. ‘This is a very rea- 
sonable conjecture, because, in the utter obscurity of the 
night, you cannot suppose that the deluge which pours 
and roars around you, can proceed from any thing else 
than the ocean itself turned topsy-turvy. Before break- 
fast, the waters ceased, the black heavy clouds began to 
disperse, and shades of blue and white re-appeared. It 
was a pitiful sight to behold the clothing of the ship’s 
company hanging dripping fore and aft in the shrouds, 
wooing the reluctant beams of the sun, which could not 
yet, with all his power, force his way through the density 
of the atmosphere. 

“ A shark! a shark! a shark!” What bustling upon 
deck! it seems as though all hands had gone crazy! 
“See! see! don’t you see him ?”—* What !”—* Why, 
look !”—“ Where ?” —“ Why, there !’— ‘“ Where ?”— 
“There! here! there he goes! look ! look !’—* My eyes! 
what a size !” 

A fox-hunter, when he first discovers the wily object 
of his sport, cannot express his feelings with greater glee 
than that which is manifested fore and aft a ship on dis- 
covering a shark. The large hook, with its strong iron 
chain, generally in readiness where sharks are expected, 
is instantly baited with a piece of pork, and thrown over 
the stern, where it seldom remains long before the vora- 
cious monster is caught, and hauled on board. 

If it happens to be a small young one, of three or four 
feet m length, it is cut up for cooking, and makes an ex- 
cellent dish—1! mean an excellent sea dish. If it hap- 
pens to be a large one, fourteen feet, or perhaps twenty- 
four feet long, it is also cut up, not for the pleasure of 
making a meal of it, but for the pure pleasure of destroy- 
ing it, and of examining what it may have swallowed 
during the last few hours. 

There is not a creature, perhaps, of which more extra- 
ordinary stories are told, than of the shark ; and to peo- 
ple who know no more of these animals, than what they 
may have seen ia a dried up skin in a museum, such 
stories may appear embellished ; but those who have any 
intercourse with seamen, have many opportunities of be- 
ing assured, that such stories are not exaggerated, but 
are bona fide true stories. One of these I shall here re- 
late, because 1 heard it from very good authority, and 
afterwards had it corroborated by still better. The prin- 
cipal facts are these :—Some years ago, in the West 
Indies, a British ship of war fell in with an American 
merchant vessel, which, from circumstances, was gene- 
rally supposed to be a good and lawful prize ; but no pa- 
pers being found on board to condemn the vessel, and 
her captain swearing that all was correct, the British 
captain, after the detention of a day or two, was induced 
to relinquish his capture. Shortly after this, (1 forget 
the precise space of time,) a shark was caught by an- 
other British ship of war, on the same station, and in 
cutting it up, (a delightful operation seldom omitted,) a 
tin case, containing sundry papers, was found in its sto- 
mach. They proved to have belonged to the merchant 
vessel before mentioned, and had been thrown overboard 
by the captain, when about to be examined by the British 
cruiser. ‘The fact was soon discovered ; the papers were 
taken to Port Royal, where the American captain had 
actually commenced an action for damages against the 
British captain for unlawful detention. ‘The tables were 
immediately turned on the astonished Jonathan, whose 
ship was condemned as a good and lawful prize. ‘The 
shark was one of the largest size, and the jaws are pre- 
served to this day in the Justice-hall at Spanish ‘Town, 
to the annoyance of many a Yankee captain, who, when 
“swearing” about the destination of his ship, and the 
correctness of his papers, is reminded of this extraordi- 
nary detection, by some one in court significantly point- 
ing to the jaws of the shark, and saying, “Take care! 
the truth will out, though from the bottom of the sea!” 

I have heard this story corroborated by several per- 
sons, and very lately by an officer who was acquainted 
with the commander of the ship, on board which the 
shark that had swallowed the tin box was taken.* 

« 


* Captain Hall in his moderately entertaining, but rather wordy 
“ Fragments of Voyages, second series,” just received from Lon 
don, has the following shark story :— 

“The most lively curiosity on the part of the sailors is always 
exhibited to learn what the shark has got stowed away in his in- 
side ; but they are often disappointed, for the stomach is generally 
empty. E remember one famous exception indeed, when a very 
large fellow was caught on board the Alceste. A number of ducks 
and hens which had died in the night, were as usual thrown over- 
board in the morning, besides several baskets and many other mi- 
nor things, such as bundles of shavings, and bits of cordage, all 
which things were found in this buge sea monster's inside. But 
what excited most surprise and admiration, was the hide of a buf- 


Of the voracious nature of the shark, we have all fre- 
quently read or heard. The following stories on that 
subject were related to me this day, by the captain and 
the gunner of the Frolic, just after they had each caught 
a young one, which gave rise to the conversation:— 
When the Diana frigate was lying at anchor off Vera 
Cruz, one of the marines, who was sentry in the stern of 
the ship, by some accident fell overboard in the night ; 
and the captain, who was in bed at the time, hearing the 
splash in the water, jumped up, and looking out of the 
stern gallery, asked, “ Is that aman overboard ?”—* Yes, 
sir, it is me!” said the marine. “ Well, have you got 
hold? are you safe?” said the captain. “ Yes, sir! I 
have hold of the rudder-chains; but my musket is 
gone !” said the marine. “ D—n your musket!” said 
the captain, and ran upon deck to order a boat to be 
lowered, which in a man-of-war is an operation of but a 
very few minutes. In the act of lowering the boat, a 
loud shriek was heard, and when the boat's crew went 
to pick up the man, he was not to be seen. ‘Two days 
after this event, a shark was caught and hauled on board 
the Diana, in the stomach of which was found part of 
the jacket and a shoe of the unfortunate marine. 

The gunner of the Frolic, in the course of the last 
war, was employed in the enterprise of cutting out a 
French frigate, in which one of his comrades lost a leg, 
and in a few days died; when, as is customary on board 
ship, he was sewn up in his hammock with a heavy 
weight in it, commonly a @ouple of twenty-four pound 
shot. Scarcely twenty minutes had elapsed after the 
body had been committed to the deep, when the ham. 
mock and bedding of the deceased were seen floating 
round the ship, torn to pieces: it is unnecessary to add 
who or what had so soon robbed them of their contents. 

There is no fish so easily caught as the shark,—and 
none, perhaps, more difficult to deprive of life. It is really 
astonishing to see their exertions with both jaws and 
tail, long after they have been opened, their intestines 
and other viscera cut out,and the skin stripped from the 
body. 

Notwithstanding all the atrocities of these formidable 
creatures, and the inveterate hatred that is shown to 
them, their flesh is not always despised ; to a sea appetite 
it is sometimes a luxury; and there are few sailors who 
have caught sharks, that have not also made a hearty 
meal upon them. ‘The two we caught this day, one 
about four feet, the other about three feet long, being 
young and delicate, were reserved for the cabin; and it 
Was agreed, without one dissenting voice, that the dish 
of shark served up at dinner, was as good a dish of fish 
it was cut into slices something like 
crimped cod, and fried; but I positively considered it 
better, in every respect, than any dish of cod-fish I had 
ever tasted. 

This evening we were gratified with one of those 
magnificent scenes which attend the setting sun in the 
tropical latitudes. Such brilliancy and such variety of 
colours, such delicacy in the tints, such grandeur in the 
clouds, such majesty in the long heaving swell of the 
sea, such serenity in the sky, such softness in the gently 
blowing breeze, formed altogether a scene so truly sub- 
lime, that it was impossible to behold it without feelings 
of reverential admiration and delight; for such a seene 


as ever was eaten: 


—— publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 


—_ 
CHAPTER III. 
Sketch of daily proceedings on board a ten gun brig packet 


November 1. On this day my friends at home may 
be closing round a blazing fire, or, if going to take the 
air, may be wrapped in great coats, cloaks, and furs; 
whilst we, on board the Frolic, in 4° 34’ north latitude, 
find our shirts and trowsers quite sufficient clothing for 
the climate. In London on this day, the mean of the 
thermometer may be 50° or 55°-—truth may lie between. 
With us it stands at 86° in the shade, and at 112° in the 
sun! We have all sail set, and, fanned by soft and gen- 
tle breezes, a delightful ventilation is kept up. 

5th. We are now running at the rate of eight and 
nine knots upon a bow-line; shoals of flying-fish are 
skimming round the vessel in every direction, exhibiting 
in great brilliancy all the hues of the rainbow. 

As I know no reason why the little incidents of life 
at sea should not be recorded by travellers, and given to 


old sailor who had cut open the shark, stood with a foot on each 
side, and drew out the articles one by one from the huge cavern 
into which they had been indiscriminately drawn. When the 
operation came at last to the buffalo’s skin, he held it up before 
him like a curtain, and exclaimed, ‘ There, my lads, d’ye see that 
he has swallowed a buffalo, but he could not digest the hide!” 





falo, killed on board that day for the ship’s company’s dinner. The 
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the world as liberally as those of life on shore, I shall 
here give a sketch of our daily proceedings on board his} t 


majesty’s packet brig Frolic, which may be taken as a/c i 
nple was smothered by being too carefully covered up in the 


swmople of lite in every similar situation. 


This gentleman had a genius for poetry as well as for 
he charming art of music; he composed a truly melan- 
holy elegy upon the death of one of our sheep, which 


At six-bells, in the morning watch, we generally|launch during a gale of wind. He was so kind as to 


emerge from our wooden cells ; whether refreshed or not fi 
I give them this foreign epithet, because they come imme- 
diately under that class of poetry which a certain French 
critic terms—“ des vers fabriqués avec le marteau de la 


by the night’s repose depends in a great degree upon the 
motion of the vessel, the creaking of the guns, masts, 
and bulk-heads, but more upon the state of the thermo- 


avour me with copies of several of his morceauzx choisis. 


meter, which is materially influenced by the hatches | cadence.” 


being placed on or off, as the weather admits. . 
After performing our ablutions in about a pint of fresh} 1 
water, economically served out by the steward, we go} | 
upon deck, cast a seaman-like glance round the horizon, | ¢ 
then up at the clouds, then down at the compass, and 
yive a melancholy sigh, or pronounce a joyful “ Ha!’— 
according to the appearance of the one or the direction 
of the other. We next stroll up and down the deck, in 
conversation upon the weather, as it was, and is, and ts 
‘9 be ; we then examine the log, and calculate the dis- 
tance run since yesterday at noon, and often the distance 
still to be run before we eat fresh beef at Buenos Ayres. 
At two-bells, we all descend rather hastily, and with- 
out any observance of 
Precedence, pride of rank and birth, 
The sex’s privilege on earth 
but at sea, particularly in a packet, of very little conside- 
ration. e 

When seated at breakfast, each, to his taste, butters a 
smoking hot roll, which, if not so light as a French 
roll, is certainly not so heavy as a nine-pound shot. 
The table is covered with luxuries: here, the re- 
mains of a cold roast duck; there, the bones of what 
was once a fowl; at the head, a nobie dish of salt fish, 
mashed in a mortar and seasoned with onions; at the 
foot, the liver and lights of a pig or sheep recently killed ; 
in the middle, a dish of fried salt tripe and broiled fat 
pork; with other little dainties equally exquisite, which, 
if not all served up on the same day, appear in rotation, 
according to the studied arrangement of our steward. 
Tea, or cottee, or both, may be had on asking for, but 
latterly there is no milk ; because, in the first place, the 
old goat, which for a time yielded us a scanty supply of 
that luxury, was drained to death, poor wretch ! and its 
starved carcass thrown overboard in the Bay of Biscay : 
in the second place, our patent milk soon failed us, as 
out of eighteen cases, with which we were provided, 
only five, upon opening, proved fit for use. ‘This patent 
milk is common milk preserved by a particular process, 
and tastes like boiled milk a little burnt, but not unplea- 
sant when mixed with tea. It is put up in tin cases 
hermetically sealed; and it will no doubt be im- 
proved upon, for if one case can be preserved sweet and 
good for many months, so may a thousand by the same 
process. . 

After breakfast, we again lounge upon deck, and look 
out for flying-fish, or skip-jacks, or dolphins ; if none 
appear to detain us, we go below, and take our accus- 
tomed seats round the cabin table, where each commences 
an occupation suited to his disposition, which generally 
terminates In an easy nap. 

A journal is sure to be seen, with the journalist por- 
ing over it, anxiously thinking, rethinking, and drawing 
canals from a blot of ink, before he hits upon a change 
of subject, or finds wherewithal to fill the page intended 
for the entertainment of his family and a tew most inti- 
mate friends only ; tor what private journal in this world 
was ever written with the intent of bestowing its trea- 
sures upon a thankless public through the medium of 
the press ! 

Another amuses himself witha flute, for which in- 
strument one of our companions suddenly acquired a 
most ungovernable passion. Unhappily for the majority of 
the company, one of the ornamental appendages of the 
state-cabin was an old flute, which, to speak the truth, 
owed its preservation much less to the value set upon it, 
than to the harmless vanity of publicly exhibiting a for- 
gotten accomplishment of our captain’s. This instru- 
ment, one day in a tremendous lurch, fell from its usual 
place of security upon the head of our young friend, 
who, first starting “even at the sound himself had 
made,” took it up and almost extempore produced the 
sublime anthem of “ God save the King,” and ever after 
—cry merey on the concord of sweet sounds ! 

Thus, as the accidenta! fall of an apple from a tree 
eceasioned in the mind of England’s “ incomparable 
philosopher” his first thought of a grand system, so did 
the accidental fall of the flute from its hooks lead to the 
tirst trial of a talent, the continued practice of which 
nearly distracted us all. 


At five-bells, that is, at half past two, the steward’s 
nate enters the cabin, and very respectfully says “ Five 
yells, if you please, gel’men;” which means “ Clear 
uway your traps, I want to lay the cloth ;” and this arti- 


cle of decent luxury, if it happens to be Sunday or 
Thursday, is spread clean from the wash, the steward 
on these days, just before the time of spreading it, sel- 
dom failing to call out to his mate, “ I say, Bob! don’t 
you forget for to mind that this is clean-cloth-day”— 


to whom Bob, “ I knows it.” 

At the mate’s warning we go upon deck, and usually 
wait with attention the striking of six-bells. This, on 
board ship, we may truly call “ the tocsin of the soul;” 
for this announcement of dinner is received with a de- 
lightful emotion, and if any accident occasions a breach 
of the punctuality with which a dinner is usually served 
up, impatience and disappointment are then so loudly 
and clamorously expressed, that the utmost confusion 
has been known to ensue between cook, cook’s mate, 
stewrrd, steward’s mate, cabin-boy, and cabin passen- 
gers; to avoid which, every exertion is made to strew 
the dinner upon the table before the sound is out of the 
bell. Lhave said “ to strew” upon the table, because I 
consider it a prettier word than scatter; but far be it 
from me to insinuate thereby, irregularity or disorder in 
the arcangement; for although the business is managed 
in that off-hand, sailor-like manner which despises the 
rigid rules of formality, it cannot at the same time be 
termed disorder. I only mean to observe, that neither 
square nor compass is used in the disposal of the dishes, 
ner is it thought a matter of importance to “ cross cor- 
ners with puddings.” I have seen three puddings placed 
at one side of the table on board the Frolic, with only a 
saucer of pickled onions or of pickled samphire to sepa- 


"| rate them, and I never remarked that they excited the 


least alarm, or uneasiness, either in the mind or in the 
countenance of our host, or any of his guests. 

About one hour of time is consumed in consuming 
that abundance which has, in appearance, been shaken 
out of the horn of plenty upon the table. Bottled por- 
ter and bottled stout, a few degrees above temperate, froth 
round the chattering board. Madeira, very good indeed ; 
sherry, very bad indeed; port, which in these latitudes may 
compare with “ Day and Martin mulled ;” very fair claret, 
and occasionally champagne, are all at the discretion of the 
guests, together with gin, rum, brandy, and tamarind-water. 
Whatever may be the beverage, it 1s ibibed apparently 
with as little advantage as the labour of the daughters 
of Danaus, who were doomed to draw water out of a 
well with sieves ; for at every pore of the skin it is re- 
turned in equal abundance. When the cloth is removed, 
a plate of.dried figs, another of dried raisins, and a third of 
dried almonds, are placed upon the table. ‘Two wine- 
glasses, of different sizes and shapes, and a green dessert- 
plate, with knife and fork, are then placed before each 
person ; but all this is only style, arising out of the mere 
refinementof fashion, for I have never seen either the one or 
the other put to the smallest use, except perhaps a glass 


| to sipa little wine and water out of, whilst conversation, 


not the bottle, goes its round. We have thus often pass- 
edan hour very merrily ; some droll stories, or a song, 
occasionally inducing the officer of the watch to peep 
down the sky-light in envy of the uproarious mirth 
below. 

Again upon deck for a stroll, and examination of the 
elements upon which our fate, as well as our humour, so 
much depends. One may, perhaps, seat himself com- 
fortably upon the breech of a carronade to study his 
Spanish grammar; another disposes himself still more 
comfortably to sleep; a third hauls in the fishing-line, 
which is generally towing astern, to catch what it can. 

At the setting of the sun, particularly‘in the tropical 
latitudes, we occasionally found half an hour’s amuse- 
ment in watching the ever-changing scenery of the 
clouds ; each person discovering something extraordinary 
in the various shapes they assumed; perhaps the like. 
ness of the lord chancellor in his wig, or of some won- 
derful animal; this was communicated to the next 
neighbour, who had just discovered something else 
equally fantastic. I recollect, one evening, our having 


seen distinctly the scene in “ Midas,” representing the 
descent of all the gods and goddesses, but with a solem- 
nity of beauty and brilliancy of colours far surpassing 
the boasted art of man. 

Thus we used to gaze, with equal pleasure and admi- 
ration, till darkness dropped her curtain, and hid these 
truly resplendent beauties from our view. Twilight 
can scarcely be said to exist; for no sooner does the sun 
set in these latitudes, than the night succeeds. 

At seven-bells in the last dog-watch, tea is announced, 
when those who wish to steam themselves for half an 
hour, descend to do so. Shortly after this alimentary 
operation, sighs and yawns proclaim the approaching 
hour for bed, and before two-bells are struck m the first 
watch, some are already “ turned in” and fast secured 
in the spells of sleep. Others may prefer remaining 
upon deck, listening to the sailor’s song, sometimes droll 
and merry, sometimes dismally pathetic ; or, it may be, 
reclining over the gangway, idly gazing on the sparkling 
lustre of the moon, as it dances on the gently rippled 
waves, or in thoughtful remembrance of those far away ; 
or mayhap, in deeper meditation still—for at midnight 
hour, when all is serenity and calm at sea, a holy calm 
will also reign in the heart, and the thoughts will rise to 
heaven. Be this as it may, the night passes away some- 
how or other, and day returns and is killed in the same 
manner as the preceding. 

If, from the foregoing representation, it appears that 
our life on board the Frolic is not very frolicsome, it 
must not be supposed that we are miserably dull, though 
it may be reasonable to conclude that we sometimes feel 
ourselves, particularly in a foul wind with a head sea, 
rather squeamish, and our spirits not so high as our 
thermometers. 

—— 


CHAPTER IV. 

Pass the Equator---A Comet---Magellan Clouds---Making all snug 
in a Gale---Enter the River Plate---Disappointment in Landing 
---Termination of the Voyage. 

November 5. This day is an epoch in all our jour- 
nals, having at eight o’clock A. M., passed the equator, 
and entered the southern hemisphere; a circumstance 
which seemed to create a sensation of pleasure not un- 
like what travellers experience when they have got over 
all the bad road on their journey, and when that which 
is still before them, besides being shorter, is smooth and 
down hill. Our hopes of a favourable termination to our 
voyage are raised to the utmost. But, upon what do 
these hopes repose?—Alas! upon the winds and 
the waves, the very superlatives of inconstancy and dis- 
appointment. 

8th. Close hauled upon the larboard tack, we have 
made good upwards of two degrees and a half of lati- 
tude since —- at noon. I had almost forgotten 
to make mention of a comet, which is fairly deserving 
of a place in a journal, as it is not an every-day sight ; 
for astronomers inform us, that, from the period of 500 
years before Christ, up to the year 1811, only ninety- 
eight comets have been known to appear to the inhabi- 
tants of our earth. The celebrated one of that year, 
every body saw, and the tail of it, according to Sir Wil- 
liam Herschell, expanded over a space of more than nine 
millions of miles ! 

From the comet to the clouds is a very natural transi- 
tion; and therefore I take this opportunity of mentioning 
the “ Magellan clouds,” which are also curious in their 
way. They are called after Magellan, the celebrated 
circumnavigator, who, upwards of three hundred years 
ago, gave his name to the intricate channel at the south- 
ern extremity of America, and who, it is pretended, first 
noticed the clouds in question. 

Since we have been in the southern hemisphere, we 
have found great pleasure, every night, in admiring the 
splendid beauties above, so different from those in the 
northern heavens; but I de not think I should have ob- 
served the “ Magellan clouds” had they not been pointed 
out tome. They exist, however, and are always to be 
seen at night, each about the size of a table-cloth, one 
the colour of a clean one, and the other something of the 
colour of our own cloth at the end of a week's wear. 
When once pointed out, it is very easy to distinguish 
them from other clouds. There they have been for 
three hundred years certain, perhaps they are coeval 
with the world ; and they may remain when, peradven- 
ture, no human eye shall exist to look upon them. 

12th. Remarkably fine weather; and although the 
thermometer in the sun indicates the ¢onsuming heat of 
124°, our light dresses, and awnings, and ventilations, 
preserve us to a great degree from its effects. 

13th. Sunday ; a heavenly day in every respect. The 
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——— 
sea without a ripple on its surface; the atmosphere se- 
rene and clear; the sky without a cloud, being one en- 
tire canopy of light azure, beautifully brilliant ; a gentle 
refreshing breeze, a little abaft the beam, has just force 
sufficient, with all sail set, to fan us along at the rate of 
five miles anda half an hour:—the whole world would 
be sailors, were the ocean and the winds as smooth and 
placid at all times as we find them now. 

17th. Fresh and fair, indeed, is the breeze that now 
makes the waves “so gaily curl before our dashing 
prow;” eight, nine, and ten knots an hour are run off 
with ease, and right joyful is every countenance, for ap- 
pearances are such as to encourage the hope that this 
pace will last till we reach our destination. 

18th. The sea runs high, and the wind whistles through 
the cordage in that mournful tone which adds so much 
to the imposing solemnity of a storm. Fortunately tor 
us, we have it abaft the beam, and are enabled to carry 
on gallantly before it, having performed 224 miles since 
yesterday. 

That large bird of the southern ocean, the albatross, 
has been winging his rapid flight round us, with as 
much ease as if we were motionless as the far distant 
rock which, perhaps, he had just left, although at the 
time we were running at the rate of ten knots. 

19th. “ Harder yet, it still blows harder!” We are 
now scudding before the gale with top-gallant sails over 
double-reefed topsails, rolling gunnels in, and every tim- 
ber and plank of the ship creaking in horrible discord, 
in proof of their laborious exertions in the heavy sea, 
through which we have again ploughed 224 miles in 
twenty-four hours. 

20th. Louder roars the tempest; the ocean foams in 
fury around us; and a dark gloomy sky frowns upon us 
from above. We are now driven on at the rate of ten 
and eleven knots an hour; the sea occasionally making 
a clear sweep over the vessel, as she rolls and labours in 
the storm; and wonderful it is how these little ships 
outlive a gale, for in a heavy sea they are as often under 
the waves as above them. 

21st. Last night the gale considerably increased, and 
before daylight this morning the boatswain’s hoarse 
voice was heard summoning all lands to send down 
top-gallant yards, to strike top-gallant masts, and reef 
and furl the necessary sails, which is called “ making 
all snug ;” but, woe is me! what a sea! and what a 
ship! and what a berth! for snugness ! 

22d. The gale has abated, the sea has subsided, and 
our ship seems once more at her ease. 

After a voyage of fifty-five days, and at the conclu- 
sion of a storm, one might imagine that. the cry of 
* Land ho!” in the neighbourhood too of the anxiously 
desired port, would be a cheering consolation to sea- 
worn travellers. seven orclock this morning, land 
was descried from the deck; but its low, barren, inhos- 
pitable aspect, added to the unpleasantness of the wea- 
ther and the continuance of the wind directly against 
us, destroyed all the happy effects of this usually wel.- 
come announcement. 

25th. The wind changed in the course of last night, 
and increased toa gale, which drove us out to sea, af- 
ter being within a few miles of our port. The weather 
is now so excessively cold and blustering, that, had I 
not passed the Equator, I might have been disposed to 
imagine that our captain had smuggled us to the coast 
of Nova Zembla. After beating about for sixteen hours 
against a head sea, a strong current, and a foul wind, 
we were at last compelled to yield to such powerful ad- 
versaries, by furling our sails, and letting go an anchor, 
the ground here answering almost every where for that 
purpose: but no shelter whatever is obtained from 
either the winds or the waves; every thing must de- 
pend upon the strength of the cable. 

26th. We rode out the gale perfectly safe, and at 
three o’clock this morning the wind came round to a 
favourable point, when we weighed anchor, and made 
all sail up the stupendous, but wholly uninteresting ri- 
ver Plate, which is 120 miles wide at its mouth, and 
not less than from twenty to thirty in any one part for 
a distance exceeding 150 miles inland. 

In the course of the day, the rigging of the ship, 
from top to bottom, was literally co¥ered with long fine 
cobwebs that had been blown off the shore, having at- 
tached tothem their insect manufacturers, who dispersed 
themselves in thousands over our decks. We saw 
upon the distant hills along the coast immense herds 
of cattle, which sufficiently assured us, that what we 
had so often heard respecting the cheapness of beef’ in 
this country might well be the case. Our captain said, 
that in his first voyage to Buenos Ayres, he received 





from an American gentleman seven good bullocks for 
three English sheep. 

In the evening, a pilot came on board, which saved 
the necessity of putting into Monte Video: and a fine 
fresh breeze favouring us, we made all possible sail for 
Buenos Ayres, with confident hopes of arriving on the 
morrow. In the course of the night, however, we were 
again bafiled by variable winds, and compelled to come 
to an anchor in the middle of the river, which, not- 
withstanding its magnitude, is of extremely intricate 
navigation, being in some places so shallow, that we 
had only two feet depth of water beyond what the ship 
required, 


moths, and various small birds, some of the latter of 
beautiful plumage. About dusk in the evening, 
swarms of dragon-flies infested the ship; and we saw a 
flight of wild ducks, which I mention as the first inti- 
mation I had of being in fresh water, although in the 
river; for at this moment no land is to be seen on either 
side of us from the deck, and but very faintly from the 
mast-head; all around has still the appearance of the 
ocean. 

29th. By taking every precaution and making “all 
snug,’ we have weathered a tempestuous night ; and at 
daylight this morning, the gale having moderated, we 
weighed, and once more set sail for Buenos Ayres, with 
strong hopes of being able to reach the roadstead be- 
fore night. At two o’clock in the afternoon those hopes 
vanished. 

The wind headed us so strongly, that the captain re- 
solved to give up Buenos Ayres and to try for the har- 
bour of Ensenada, twenty-five miles nearer to us than 
the former; but the pilot not being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with that harbour, declined taking the ship 
in; we therefore came to an anchor about nine miles 
from the land, and sent one of our boats on shore to 
procure a pilot acquainted with the place. Our chiet 
commissioner went in the boat, for the purpose of pre- 
paring good cheer, luring horses, and getting, by the 
time we should land, every thing ready tor conveying 
us all, bag and baggage, to Buenos Ayres. 

We knew there could be no lack of horses, and were 
therefore quite delighted at the idea of a gallop along 
the flat which extends the whole length of the coast, 
and, indeed, for at least seven hundred miles into the 
interior. 

It being nearly four o’clock in the afternoon when 
the boat with our general went on shore, before a fine 
stiff breeze, we allowed him an hour to go, and a full 
hour and a half to return, which, perhaps, was little 
enough, considering the distanee; but we on board 
were delightfully impatient ; and, as delight takes no 
heed of time, we sutfered no other idea to enter our 
heads than that of being in full gallop within three 
hours and a half from the time our boat shoved off. 
Every thing on our parts was prepared to prevent a 
moment’s delay; there was not a single article, from a 
bale of pack-saddles to a night-cap, that was not pack- 
ed in readiness to disembark: even pistols were primed 
and loaded for defence against casualties in the strange 
country in which we were about to trust ourselves. 

A full hour more than the time we had judged the 
bout required to return, passed heavily away, and still 
no sign of her appeared ; although we could see distinct- 
ly five miles from the ship, before the sun set and left 
us in darkness, with blue devils. 

3Uth. Precisely at one hour after midnight, the cap- 
tain came to my berth, and awakened me from a state 
which must have proved to him that I had forgotten all 
the cares of this world. * Here,” said he, “is a letter 
from the general; and so exhausted are my boat's crew 
in pulling off against wind and tide for the last six 
hours, that had they had one mile farther to pull, they 
could not possibly have reached the ship.”’ ‘They were, 
in truth, completely “knocked up.” The general’s 
letter, according to rule, commenced by stating his 
“safe arrival,” which we (for all assembled to hear the 
news) Were very happy to learn. The next paragraph 
seemed to give peculiar satisfaction. ‘Horses in 
abundance, and all ready ; do not, upon any account, 
forget to bring our own saddles, as so long a ride with 
those of the country will probably be found very uneasy 
and galling.” 

He also recommended us not to neglect the pack-sad- 
dles for conveying our baggage, and said, “* We can 
easily reach Buenos Ayres to-night, although it may 
be a little late; but, if the boat should happen not to 
get on board soon enough, I shall, in that case, not ex- 
pect you till the morning, when you can come to break- 





27th. This day we were visited by vast numbers of 


fast, and come early.” The letter then mentioned the 

sorry kind of lodging he had got into, which we should 

have been heartily glad to have shared with him: but 
such was not our destiny, for this whole business ended 
in one general disappointment. : 

At eight o’clock in the morning, the captain, expect- 
ing a favourable change of wind, weighed and made 
sail, not for Ensenada, not to join the general * early in 
the morning,” but—once again for Buenos Ayres, now 
only twenty-six miles distant. The disappointment ot 
the passengers was great indeed, and how long the ge- 
neral waited breakfast for us I have yet to learn. 

The wind did not, as the captain expected, change 
in our favour, but continued obstinately unfavourable 
tor fifteen hours, the whole of which time it took us to 
work up the river. 

At eleven o’clock at night we anchored, aé last, in 
the wild open roads of Buenos Ayres, about eight 
miles distant from the town; but were it not that we 
could discover, at day-light, the domes of cathedrals, 
the steeples of churches, and the long white ranges of 
buildings, we might still imagine ourselves in the midst 
of the ocean, for so low and flat is the land that none 
could be seen from our deck. 

Here terminates a voyage of exactly nine weeks, 
which, although commonly performed in eight, some- 
times in seven, is not considered among the worst. 
No vessel could have been more bafiled than the little 
Frolic with unfavourable winds and bad weather ; 
therefore, reader, if you are now complaining of weari- 
ness, stupidity, and ennui, I fain would ask, what could 
you have expected otherwise, during a tedious, uninte- 
resting voyage across the dreary Atlantic ? 

—j>— 
CHAPTER V. 

A sudden storm—Awkward landing of the passengers—Arrival at 
Buenos Ayres--Faunch’s hotel—Caution to servants—Change in 
ecclesiastical affairs—Advertisements in the newspapers. 

December Ist. On board H. M. brig Frolic, at single 
anchor, in the outer roads of Buenos Ayres. In north- 
ern climes, this month is usually accompanied with 
hail, rain, storm, and all the severities of winter; but 
not even upon the bleak coast of Lapland, has it ever 
been ushered in with a more tremendous warring of 
the elements than we have just experienced. ; 
Scarcely had we secured our ship at anchor, when 
the whole horizon became enveloped in one continued 
blaze of lightning, for so vivid were the wide-extending 
flashes, that their intermission was scarcely percepti- 
ble, and so dazzling as to be quite overpowering to the 
sight. 

Thunder, at the same time, burst over our heads, 

Deepening and crashing as *twould rend the world 

the wind blew with the fury of a hurricane: then fol- 
lowed a shower of hail, which cannot be better describ- 
ed than in the words of one of the sailors, who exclaim. 
ed, “These lumps of ice are battering upon our decks 
like grape-shot.”” When the hail ceased, the rain pour- 
ed in torrents, the stars lost all their lustre, and the 
moon, usually so brilliant here, assumed a blood-red, 
gloomy appearance, that added considerably to the aw- 
fulness of this tremendous gust, for it did not last above 
halfan hour. Storms of this kind are generated in the 
Andes, and rushing with unresisted violence over the 
pampas, are thence called pamperos.” 
At eight o’clock in the morning, the weather having 
sufficiently moderated, the captain, with the mails, 
went on shore in the launch, accompanied by all my 
compagnons de voyage. It being requisite that some- 
body should remain on board with the baggage and 
sundry other articles, I volunteered to do so, as I per- 
ceived my friends would consider it a severe punish- 
ment to be deprived of the first possible chance of gain- 
ing their liberty, and I did not wish, for the sake of 
avoiding a few hours longer confinement, to inflict that 
punishment on any of them. Away they went in full 
glee, although in a rough sea, and with a strong breeze 
nearly right against them, leaving me in solitary con. 
finement to await a similar enjoyment at a future op- 
portunity. 

2d. .A fine, calm, sun-shining morning as ever graced 

the month of May. 

I confess, I felt my solitude more irksome than I ex- 

pected, and began to wish for my release with some de- 

gree of impatience, for it was late before the boat re- 
turned; and when I questioned the coxswain upon the 
cause of his delay, he gave me so lamentable an ac. 


* Pampa, in the Peruvian or Quichna language, signifies a plai 
—Hatun pampa—a great plain. 








